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By  Francis  J.  O'Neil 


A  Special 
Something 


T^HE  lingering  dusk  of  the  Cali- 
-■-  fornia  evening  dropped  abruptly 
into  winter  darkness,  and  the  panes 
of  the  kitchen  window  were  suddenly 
blackboards,  ready  for  the  chalk 
marks  of  her  dismal  thoughts.  Leslie 
irritably  flicked  on  the  light  switch 
and  returned  to  the  stove  to  stand 
impatient  watch  over  the  bubbling 
Irish  stew.  His  stew.  She  brushed 
back  a  thick  curl  of  bright  red  hair 
and  drew  a  deep,  slow  breath. 

Jim's  destroyer  rode  at  anchor  be- 
low on  San  Diego  Bay.  He  would 
be  home  any  moment  now,  she 
thought,  filling  the  tiny,  silent  apart- 
ment with  his  noise,  his  booming 
laughter.  He  would  come  stamping 
on  his  big  feet  through  the  postage- 
stamp  parlor,  calling  her  name  and 
demanding  to  know  what  she  'liad 
for  chow"  for  a  starving  seagoing 
man. 

It  was  usually  the  high  point  of 
her  day,  a  time  when  she'd  spin 
about  to  fold  herself  deliciously  into 
his  big  arms,  conscious  of  a  subtle 
stirring,  as  though  the  tiny  Ufe  in- 
side her  felt  her  surge  of  happiness 
and  laughed  in  delighted  approval. 


That  was  other  nights,  though.  Not 
tonight. 

The  meaty  odor  of  the  stew 
steamed  up  to  assault  her  nostrils, 
and  Leslie  winced  and  backed  quick- 
ly away.  It  was  no  time  for  tummy 
trouble  now.  There  was  going  to  be 
enough  trouble  tonight.  She  felt  the 
anger  flick  sharply  at  her  again,  like 
a  tiny  whip,  and  her  stomach  turned 
to  ice. 

She  wished  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  she  had  not  run  into 
Georgette  earher,  hadn't  opened  her 
heart  so  shamefully,  letting  all  her 
troubles  tumble  out. 

When  she  had  walked  carefully 
down  the  three  flights  of  stairs  this 
afternoon  with  the  trash.  Georgette 
had  been  standing  beside  the  in- 
cinerator. Bundled  up  in  her  hus- 
band's knitted-wool  Navy  sweater, 
one  of  his  old  white  hats  pulled  down 
low  over   her  pepper-and-salt  hair, 
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Georgette  had  been  jabbing  grimly  at 
a  wax  milk  container  with  a  long 
stick.  Leslie  had  taken  one  look  and 
bm-st  into  laughter. 

"Georgette,"  she'd  said,  "you  look 
about  ready  to  bring  a  landing  barge 
into  the  beach  at  Inchon." 

"Never  mind  the  combat  chatter, 
salty,"  Georgette  had  growled.  "Just 
what  are  you  doing  out  in  this  damp 
air  with  that  httle  scrap  of  sweater 
on?  You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold. 
You'd  better  start  thinking  of  James, 
junior,  girl." 

"I'm  always  thinking  of  James, 
junior,"  Leslie  said.  "I'm  always 
thinking  of  his  father,  James,  senior, 
too.  Fact  is,  I  think  much  too  much." 
Her  laughter  suddenly  turned  moist, 
and  abruptly,  crazily,  she  was  crying, 
bent  tensely  over  the  wastepaper 
basket. 

VXeorgette  dropped  the  stick, 
stumbled  awkwardly  over  it,  then 
ran  across  to  throw  an  arm  heavily 
around  Leslie's  trembling  shoulders. 
Ashamed,  shocked  by  the  fierceness 
of  her  sobbing,  Leslie  heaved  in  a 
breath  and  straightened,  taking  a 
grip  on  herself. 

"Jumping  jingoes,  Les,"  Georgette 
•  cried.  She  stared  wide-eyed.  "What's 
the  matter,  honey?" 

"Please,  pay  no  attention  to  me," 
Leslie  said.  "You  know  how  expect- 
ant mothers  are  supposed  to  act. 
They  need  chiH  con  came  and  salted 
peanuts  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. With  me  it's  a  Sarah  Bernhardt 
complex — I've  got  to  be  upstage  and 
dramatic  about  nothing  at  all.  It's 
fun,  really." 
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She  turned  away,  avoiding  Georg- , 
ette's  puzzled,  worried  frown.  .1 

Georgette  said,  "I've  never  heard  '\ 
no  young  bride  crying  like  that.  And  " 
besides,    you're    not    the    type    for 
melodramatics.  Something's  seriously 
wrong.  Come  on,  now,  let's  have  it." 

"Don't  be  silly,  it's  nothing,"  Leslie 
said.  There  was  a  taut  look  around 
her  eyes  as  they  escaped  from  Georg- 
ette's. She  started  across  toward  the 
incinerator. 

Georgette  took  her  arm.  "Now, 
look — we've  been  real  close  friends 
for  almost  a  year.  That's  a  lifetime  in 
an  apartment  house.  I  won't  have ' 
you  messing  things  up  at  this  stage 
o'  the  game.  Call  me  nosy  if  you  like. 
But  I  want  to  know  what's  wrong." 

Leslie  looked  at  Georgette's  chub- 
by red  face — the  warm,  steady  eyes. 
The  helpless  feeling  inside  her 
yearned  toward  the  refuge  of  the  big 
woman.  Georgette  had  been  married 
12  years,  she  thought;  had  seven 
children,  a  huge  bear  of  a  man  who 
adored  her.  Remembering  Georg- 
ette's husband  coming  home,  a  nose- 
gay of  violets  dwarfed  in  his  chapped 
fist,  Leslie  suddenly  felt  flatter  than  a 
crepe  suzette.  The  tears  started  to 
come  again,  hot,  insistent. 

"I  can't  bother  you  with  my  trou- 
bles. Georgette.  It's  aU  so  small,  so 
silly.  It's  my  cooking;  it's  getting  to 
be  a  nightmare.  Oh,  go  ahead  and 
snicker.  I  don't  care.  It's  true." 

"Leslie  Hunter!"  Georgette  glared 
out  from  under  the  white  hat,  jam- 
ming it  down  further  on  her  tousled 
head.  "What  on  earth  are  you  jabber- 
ing about?  What  do  you  mean,  a 
nightmare?  Haven't  I  seen  my  big 
oaf  drooling  over  your  breaded  veal 


cutlets  like  he'd  never  seen  hot  food? 
And  Jim.  Ha!  For  a  beanpole,  Jim 
packs  away  your  groceries  like  a 
starved  boatswain's  mate." 

"It's  not  my  cooking,  exactly,"  Les- 
lie said.  "It's  .  .  .  well,  it's  Jim.  He 
doesn't  like  my  food.  Oh,  he  says  it's 
all  right;  he  thinks  it's  good,  but  he 
doesn't  like  it." 

Leslie  flushed,  feeling  juvenile  and 
ridiculous,  as  though  she'd  peevishly 
slammed  the  oven  door,  letting  a 
special  cake  drop.  Georgette  was 
staring  at  her  again. 

"Easy,  easy,"  she  said.  "Stay  loose, 
now.  Jim  says  the  food  is  real  good, 
but  he  doesn't  like  it.  White  is 
white,  only  it's  black.  Sweet,  let  me 
empty  that  basket  for  you." 

"Georgette,  stop.  I'm  all  mixed  up. 
What  I'm  trying  to  say  is,  Jim  likes 
my  cooking,  but  it  hasn't  got  that 
certain  taste.  The  taste  his  mother 
got  into  her  food.  It  had  a  special 
something." 
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"Jim  simply  yearns  for  that  special  taste!" 


"Great  jumpin'  jingoes,"  Georgette 
wailed.  "Not  that  old  wheeze.  The 
food  dear  old  granny  used  to  fix 
down  on  the  farm!  Is  that  what's  got 
you  blubbering  like  a  baby  seal?  Les- 
lie Hunter,  you  oughta  be  ashamed, 
scaring  me  that  way." 

"Georgette,  you  don't  understand. 
This  is  important.  I  can't  stand  much 
more  of  it,  this — this  mysterious  spe- 
cial taste.  Jim  simply  yearns  for  it. 
He  pleads  with  his  eyes.  He's  just 
like  a  sad  old  spaniel  I  had,  looking 
up  at  me  after  that  first  mouthful 
each  night,  chewing  slowly,  his  eyes 
dreamy. 

"Honest,  it's  Hke  standing  trial 
every  single  supper.  Like  watching 
the  man  you  adore  loving  you  less 
each  day,  like  watching  a  wall  being 
built  between  you  with  each  forkful 
of  food.  It  grows  on  you." 

JLiESLiE  felt  her  legs  go  watery.  She 
remembered  the  sugar-sweet  dehri- 
um  of  the  first  months.  The  laughing, 
the  silly  mock  spats.  Jim  brought 
flowers  then,  too,  his  cute  face  all 
red  from  running  up  the  stairs.  Why, 
then  even  the  mention  of  his  moth- 
er's cooking  seemed  like  harmless, 
early-marriage  ritual.  How  fast  it  had 
all  turned  grim!  A  silly  old  taste,  a 
stupid  flavor,  began  to  menace  the 
tiny  apartment. 

"I  ...  I  love  Jim  so  very  much. 
Georgette,"  she  said.  "When  he  talks 
that  way  about  my  food,  I  kind  of 
feel  he  doesn't  love  me.  No,  not  that. 
He  ...  I  think  he  doesn't  love  me  as 
much  as  I  love  him.  I  know  it's  all 
childish  and  stupid  to  you.  Not  to 
me,  though.  I  love  Jim  with  all  my 
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heart.  I  don't  want  even  a  little 
cheese  souffle  standing  in  the  way  of 
our  love.  But  it  is." 

*1  don't  think  it's  childish,  and  it's 
certainly  not  stupid,"  Georgette  said. 
"But  it's  young-bride  talk.  I'll  buy 
that  about  his  yakking  making  you 
miserable.  Me?  Why  it'd  drive  me 
nuts.  My  Joe  harping  about  his 
mother's  food.  Can  you  see  me  put- 
ting up  with  that  for  12  years?  With 
seven  kids  taking  up  the  chorus  yet? 
Never!" 

"But  what  can  I — " 

"Sticking  your  nose  in  between  a 
man  and  his  mate  is  an  invitation  to 
bruises  and  lacerations.  I  must  want 
to  live  dangerously  or  something. 
Anyway,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what 
to  do.  That  is,  if  you  want  to  hear." 

"I  do,"  Leslie  said.  "I  wish  a  finger 
would  point  somewhere,  at  some 
kind  of  solution.  Sometimes,  Georg- 
ette, I  think  I'm  walking  around  hip- 
high  in  mashed  potatoes.  I'm  con- 
fused, frightened.  When  I  stand  oflF 
and  look  at  it,  it  seems  petty;  that's 
what  makes  me  mad.  And  scared." 

"Ah,"  Georgette  said,  "there  you 
Rave  it.  Get  mad.  Get  boiling  mad. 
Les,  you  work  at  your  stove  like  a 
beaver.  You  give  that  guy  meals  fit 
for  an  admiral.  What  does  that  lanky 
gob  do?  He  sings  commercials  to  his 
mother's  hash.  That  would  drive  Job 
himself  over  the  nearest  hill." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Leslie  said,  feeling 
a  faint  curl  of  anger. 

Georgette  said,  "All  right,  then. 
Listen,  isn't  Jim  an  absolute  fiend  for 
Irish  stew?  He  could  eat  a  bucketful. 
Okay,  fix  it  for  him  tonight.  Make  a 
stew  that's  a  symphony  of  meat  and 
potatoes,  carrots  and  peas.  Put  it  in 
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front  of  him.  Let  him  take  that  first 
mouthful.  Watch  him  Hke  a  hawk.  If 
he  looks  a  bit  like  your  old  spaniel, 
or  if  he  so  much  as  mentions  that 
special  something,  or  whatever  .  .  ." 

She  hesitated.  LesHe  said,  "Yes?" 

Georgette  looked  at  her.  She  said, 
"Then  pick  up  the  dish  and  pour  it 
over  his  pointed  head!" 

"What?" 

"You  heard  me.  Drape  the  stuff 
over  his  head.  Count  up  all  the  meals 
you  have  cooked  for  him.  Count  the 
hours  spent  in  front  of  the  stove. 
Then  remember  those  critical  spaniel 
eyes — and,  zingo,  make  with  the 
stew!  Jim  really  loves  you.  I  suspect 


Georgette  looked  at  her,  she  said  "Then 
pick  up  the  dish  and  pour  it  over  his  pointed 
head." 


he  might  be  intelligent,  as  intelligent 
as  men  can  be.  A  bit  of  a  shock  is 
what  old  hash-happy  needs.  Just 
count  up  all  those  long  hom'S." 

The  meaty  fragrance  of  the  stew 
steamed  up  at  Leslie  again.  With  a 
tiny  shock  she  realized  the  stew  was 
scorching.  With  a  gasp,  she  snapped 
off  the  burner,  ashamed  of  her  wool- 
gathering. 

Surveying  the  bubbHng  stew,  she 
wanted  to  cry.  Then  her  earlier  anger 
returned.  Another  mealtime,  another 
trial,  she  thought  in  frustration.  And 
now  this,  her  beautiful  stew,  ruined. 
A  feeling  of  being  put  upon  nour- 
ished the  growing  anger.  She  looked 
down  at  the  stew,  and  her  jaw  hard- 
ened. She  went  to  the  cupboard,  got 
out  a  large  bowl  and  slammed  it 
down  beside  the  stewpot.  Then  she 
slipped  the  biscuits  into  the  oven, 
flicking  a  glance  at  the  clock. 

At  the  mirror  on  the  broom  closet 
she  tucked  up  a  wayward  tendril  of 
red  hair  and  looked  back  at  the  green 
eyes  for  encouragement.  Jim's  foot- 
steps thumped  into  the  living  room, 
and  her  heart  jumped.  Old  spaniel- 
eyes  is  home,  she  told  herself.  Anger 
made  her  cheeks  warm.  Grimly  she 
wiped  bits  of  lint  from  the  bowl  with 
a  dish  towel. 

Jim  came  into  the  kitchen,  rolling 
up  his  sleeves  as  Leslie  took  the  but- 
ter from  the  refrigerator. 

"Boy,  honey,  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
beached  whale!"  He  grinned  down  at 
her,  pecked  her  cheek  gently,  and 
took  the  butter  dish  fi*om  her  hands. 
Whistling,  he  returned  to  the  living 
room. 


Leslie  poured  the  scorched  Irish 
stew  into  the  bowl.  Her  chin  was  a 
thin  line  of  white  against  her  flushed 
face.  Bending  awkwardly  over,  she 
removed  the  browned  biscuits  from 
the  oven. 

Jim  was  chewing  the  last  of  a  piece 
of  bread  and  butter  when  Leslie 
came  into  the  dinette.  The  back  of 
her  neck  felt  ice  cold. 

'Trish  stew!"  Jim  yelped  happily, 
reaching  for  the  bowl. 

Leslie  put  down  the  biscuits  and 
fell  into  her  seat  and  picked  up  her 
napkin.  Pleating  it,  she  watched  Jim 
fill  his  dish.  She  fought  an  urge  to 
snatch  the  bowl  away  from  him. 

Suddenly  she  wondered  where  she 
would  get  the  courage  to  do  what 
she  had  planned  when  the  time  came. 
And  it  would  take  courage — espe- 
cially tonight,  with  the  scorched 
stew  and  all.  Leslie  rubbed  her  neck 
with  a  moist  palm,  waiting  for  Jim's 
face  to  crinkle  up  with  distaste. 

When  Georgette's  klaxon  voice  had 
pinpointed  the  thoughtlessness  of 
men,  it  had  been  easy  to  think  she 
could  bring  things  to  a  head.  Now, 
with  Jim  sitting  there,  his  black  hair 
tipping  down  over  a  fresh-scrubbed 
forehead,  it  wasn't  easy  at  all.  It  was 
impossible.  You  just  don't  ridicule 
the  man  you  love,  she  thought,  not 
even  in  private.  She  almost  burst  out 
in  hysterical  laughter,  visualizing 
Jim  with  a  chapeau  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  his  face  shocked  as  he 
leaped  up.  Her  own  heart  leaped, 
and  Jim's  head  jerked  up. 

"Leslie,"  he  cried.  "You  sly  little 
minx." 

LesUe's  lungs  jerked  in  a  quick 
breath.    Here    it    comes    now,    she 


thought.  She  looked  across  the  bright 
damask  tablecloth.  Jim  was  grinning, 
his  eyes  dancing. 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it, 
honey?  You're  a  genius."  Jim's  wide 
smile  split  the  smear  of  brown  gravy 
on  his  face.  "This  is  exactly  the  taste 
Mom's  food  used  to  have.  Exactly. 
Boy,  this  is  wonderful!" 

Leslie  stared  at  him,  transfixed. 
The  stew  was  disappearing  in  large 
forkfuls.  Little  by  little  she  felt  the 
tense  muscles  in  her  neck  and 
shoulders  tumble  loose.  A  low  sigh 
slipped  softly  out.  Her  mind  flicked 
back:  the  mooning  over  the  bubbling 
stew,  the  smell  of  scorching.  She  re- 
membered that  Jim's  mother  had  had 
nine  children.  She  had  been  a  har- 
ried woman,  cooking  supper  along 
with  doing  twenty  other  pressing 
chores.  Slowly  Leslie  smiled  as  un- 
derstanding dawned  on  her  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sun. 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  low- 
boy and  brought  back  the  candela- 
bra.   She   snapped   out   the    dinette 


Ught  after  Ughting  the  candles  she 
had  been  saving  for  a  special  oc- 
casion, for  a  special  something.  She 
sat  back  down  in  their  warm  glow. 

She  looked  at  Jim's  tumbled  hair, 
still  little-boy  wet  from  the  bathroom 
sousing,  at  the  smear  of  gravy,  a 
golden  brown  in  the  wash  of  candle- 
light. She  knew  it  had  been  her  love 
for  Jim,  her  worry  over  his  meals, 
that  had  caused  the  scorching.  Well, 
she  could  scorch  her  food  ever  so 
little  for  a  while,  wean  him  slowly 
away  from  the  hurried  cooking  he'd 
been  used  to.  It  took  love,  and  the 
ability  to  care  deeply  for  someone, 
to  put  a  special  something  into  food, 
into  marriage,  into  living. 

Leslie  said,  "I  love  candles,  don't 
you  Jim?  They  make  ordinary  things 
seem  special.  Like  the  special  some- 
thing I  put  into  your  Irish  stew  to- 
night. A  very  special  something, 
darling." 

Jim  wasn't  listening.  He  was  eat- 
ing Irish  stew.  Leslie  didn't  care.  She 
broke  a  biscuit  and  nibbled  at  it, 
watching  him,  smiling. 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  SPORTS 

By  Gene  Longtine 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  quit. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  an  alibi, 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  gloat  over  winning. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  he  a  poor  loser, 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  cover  thine  own  faults  with  undue  criticism  of  op^ 
ponents. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  take  unfair  advantages. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  underestimate  thine  opponent,  nor  overestimate  thine 
own  ability. 

8.  Thou  shalt  be  ever  willing  to  give  thine  opponent  the  advantage  of 
the  doubt. 

9.  Thou  shalt  remember  that  the  game  is  the  thing,  and  he  who  thinks 
otherwise  is  no  true  sportsman. 

10.  Honor  the  game  thou  playest,  for  he  who  plays  the  game  clean  and 
straight  and  hard  wins  even  when  he  loses. 


NAVY  POOCH 


by  MINA  SISSONS 


SHORTLY  after  our  ship  left  her 
port  of  embarkation  we  saw  the 
shaggy  little  dog,  pointed  ears  held 
alert,  sitting  on  the  hatch  cover  of 
the  ship  with  all  the  aplomb  of  an 
admiral. 

None  of  the  crew  appeared  to  have 
seen  the  small  dog  arrive.  Not  one 
of  the  men  had  any  idea  where  he 
came  from  nor  how  he  got  onto  that 
hatch  cover.  They  had  all  been  very 
busy  trying  to  get  things  shipshape 
for  the  admiral's  inspection  tour.  On 
their  final  check  no  dog  was  visible. 

The  admiral  and  the  sailors  saw 
the  mangy-looking  pooch  at  the  same 
instant.  Before  the  dog  could  be 
whisked  away,  the  admiral  stopped 
directly  in  front  of  him  and,  pointing 
to  the  little  canine,  said  curtly,  "Dis- 
pose of  that." 

When  the  dog  noticed  that  he  was 
being  pointed  at,  he  stood  up  on  all 
fours  and  wagged  his  bushy  tail,  his 
ears  still  alert.  Then,  obviously  no- 
ticing that  the  men  were  very  quiet 
and  at  attention,  the  little  ham  sat  on 
his  haunches  and  placed  a  paw — the 
left  one — to  his  eyebrow. 


The  dignified  admiral  tried  hard 
not  to  smile  when  he  said,  "You  men 
know  the  Navy  regulations  about 
harboring  a  dog  aboard  ship." 

When  the  men  saw  that  ghost  of 
a  smile  on  the  admiral's  lips,  for  a 
brief  instant  they  felt  that  the  dog 
would  be  permitted  to  stay.  But, 
while  the  crestfallen  faces  of  the 
sailors  could  not  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  admiral,  he  did  not 
rescind  the  order. 

OoMETiME  LATER  the  cxccutive 
ofiicer  came  to  the  admiral's  quar- 
ters to  plead  the  dog's  case  and  to 
ask  for  a  reprieve  for  the  sailor's  pet. 
The  ofiicer  told  the  admiral  that 
Butch,  as  they  all  called  the  dog  by 
now,  had  evidently  been  reared  by 
Navy  men;  that  since  he  was  so  very 
much  at  home  on  a  large  ship  and  so 
at  home  with  sailors,  it  was  the  of- 
ficer's opinion  that  the  Httle  tramp 
had  boarded  the  wrong  ship.  Also, 
he  said,  the  morale  of  the  men  had 
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been  much  improved  by  the  little 
mongrel's  presence  on  board. 

The  admiral  agreed  to  allow  the 
dog  to  remain  until  they  made  port 
again  a  week  or  so  thence.  He  smiled 
slightly  as  he  said,  "He's  Nav>^  all 
right;  that  salute  he  gave  was  some- 
thing I  never  got  from  a  dog  before. 
But  keep  him  away  from  my  quar- 
ters." 

So  Butch  had  the  run  of  the  ship 
with  the  exception  of  the  admiral's 
quarters  0  The  crew  did  their  best  to 
conceal  him  from  the  admiral  as 
much  as  was  possible.  Since  Butch 
seemed  to  have  a  penchant  for  sitting 
on  the  hatch  cover  most  of  the  time, 
they  did  not  worry  too  much  about 
his  getting  in  the  admiral's  way. 

On  the  day  they  were  to  reach  the 
city  where  Butch  was  to  be  put  oflF 
he  made  his  way  to  the  hatch  and 
jumped  to  the  cover.  But  the  cover 
wasn't  there.  The  men  had  been 
loading,  and  the  cover  had  not  been 
replaced. 

Poor  Butch  fell  into  the  hold,  and 
the  ensuing  yelps  of  pain  brought 
every  sailor  to  the  spot.  The  con- 
tinued agonizing  cries  of  pain  were 
heartrending.  Even  the  admiral  came 
down  to  investigate.  When  he  saw 
the  poor  httle  tramp  in  agony,  the 
admiral  ordered  the  dog  taken  to 
sick  bay,  and  the  doctors  were  in- 
structed to  do  \^^hat  they  could  for 
the  casualty. 

After  a  series  of  X  rays  and  a 
thorough  examination,  the  ship's  five 
doctors  had  a  consultation.  They  de- 
cided that  the  dog  had  a  broken  hip 
which  needed  to  be  set.  Butch  was 
given  an  anesthetic  and  his  broken 
hip  placed  in  a  cast.  The  operation 
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was  a  complete  success,  and  Butch, 
being  a  casualty,  was  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  ship  until  his  leg  was 
completely  healed. 

r  OUR  MONTHS  PASSED  bcforc  Butch 
was  able  to  use  four  legs  again.  In 
the  interim  he  became  quite  cocky 
and  was  much  impressed  with  his 
importance  in  view  of  all  the  atten- 
tion that  was  lavished  upon  him.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  crew. 

At  the  ports  he  would  be  the  first 
one  down  the  gangplank,  limping 
along  with  the  sailors  on  his  three 
good  legs.  Once  ashore  he  would  go 
about  his  own  business.  But  he  was 
always  waiting  on  the  pier  when  the 
ship  was  ready  to  set  sail  again. 

The  ship's  barber  kept  Butch  well 
clipped.  The  admiral  decreed  that 
if  Butch  was  to  be  one  of  the  crew 
he  would  abide  by  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. When  Butch's  coat  became 
a  bit  longer  than  a  dachshund's,  off 
to  the  barber  shop  he  would  go. 
Once  or  twice,  when  the  ship  was 
in  port  a  little  longer  than  usual, 
Butch's  coat  was  quite  shaggy-look- 
ing when  he  came  back  aboard.  He 
was  gigged  just  like  the  other  sailors. 
Admiral's  orders. 

Since  his  accident  with  the  open 
hatch.  Butch  steered  clear  of  the 
place.  As  a  result,  it  was  harder  to 
keep  him  under  surveillance  at  all 
times.  He  roamed  about  the  ship 
more  and  got  into  more  trouble  than 
formerly.  However,  so  far,  the  crew 
had  been  able  to  keep  him  from 
going  to  the  admiral's  quarters. 

One  midnight  an  alert  was 
sounded.  The  admiral  had  to  go  top- 


side  and  could  find  only  one  of  his 
sheepskin-lined  felt  slippers.  The  en- 
tire crew  searched.  The  admiral 
insisted  that  that  mongrel  dog  prob- 
ably had  the  slipper  hidden  some- 
where; they  would  just  have  to  get 
rid  of  him,  etc.,  etc.  The  admiral 
was  in  a  foul  humor  even  though 
the  crew  did  a  most  thorough  Hawk- 
shaw.  No  slipper  came  to  light.  The 
men  were  certain  that  Butch  was  in 
for  a  court-martial  if  the  slipper  did 
not  turn  up — but  quick. 

Eventually  the  men  were  ordered 
to  discontinue  the  search,  and  the 
admiral  returned  to  his  quarters. 
Being  wide  awake  now,  he  made  a 
thorough  search  of  his  room.  Wedged 
between  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the 
bedding  was  the  offending  slipper. 

Since  the  admiral  did  not  mention 
finding  the  slipper  and  Butch  was 
not  punished,  the  men  could  only 
conclude  that  their  pet  had  been 
given  a  stay  of  execution. 

•Shortly  after  Butch's  cast  had 
been  removed,  the  boat  docked  at 
Long  Beach  for  an  overhaul  and  re- 
pairs. As  usual,  Butch  was  the  first 
one  off  the  ship.  He  immediately  at- 
tached himself  to  two  disreputable- 
looking  water-front  mongrels  and 
with  them  followed  the  sailors. 

When  the  repairs  were  completed 
and  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail  again, 
no  Butch  was  waiting  on  the  pier. 
Thcx  ship's  officers  as  well  as  the 
sailors  had  been  so  completely  cap- 
tivated by  Butch  that  they  were 
loath  to  leave  without  him.  Every 
subterfuge  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  delay  the  departure  of  the  ship. 


One  of  the  sailors  said  he  had 
seen  a  dog  that  looked  like  Butch 
near  the  home  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  ship.  He  had  called  to  him, 
but  the  dog  would  not  follow.  He 
said  the  dog  appeared  to  be  waiting 
for  someone. 

Before  pulling  up  the  gangplank 
every  sailor  eyed  the  pier  search- 
ingly,  but  no  little  Butch  w^s  in  sight. 
Just  as  the  order  was  given  to  raise 
the  gangplank,  a  lusty  cheer  went  up 
from  the  sailors. 

Here  came  Butch  swaggering  to- 
ward the  ship.  He  held  in  his  mouth 
a  short  leash  to  which  was  appended 
a  small,  white,  beautifully  clipped 
poodle.  Butch  was  obviously  proud 
of  his  conquest,  and  the  little  poodle 
walked  mincingly  beside  him  toward 
the  ship.  They  made  it  up  the  gang- 
plank, and  the  plank  was  raised. 

One  of  the  watching  officers  ex- 
claimed, "Holy  mackerel,  that's  my 
wife's  poodle!  Tve  been  combing  the 
town  for  her  the  past  two  days."  He 
grabbed  the  poodle  and  rushed  to 
his  quarters  with  just  a  moment  to 
spare  before  the  admiral  hove  into 
view  to  investigate  the  added  delay. 

When  the  admiral  saw  Butch,  he 
smiled  right  out  in  the  open.  The 
ship  weighed  anchor  and  went  out 
to  sea  with  all  hands  aboard  and  ac- 
counted for. 


FtiRTH  GERMANY.— Pfc.  Mike 
Nash,  Co.  H,  5th  Inf.  Regt.,  will  never 
play  golf  alone — "not  ever,  ever  again," 
he  vows.  He  fired  a  185-yard  hole-in-one 
on  the  Monteith  Barracks  golf  course 
par-three  number-three  hole.  But  no  one 
saw  it!  ...  Some  days  it  just  don't  pay 
to  get  up.  Sergeant. 

— 8th  Infantry  Division  Magazine 
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Germany's  Great  Church  Festival — 

The 
Kirchentag 


By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


The  world's  greatest  annual  Protestant  gathering  has  been  dealt  a 
serious  blow.  It  was  scheduled  to  be  held  this  summer  in  the  Soviet  zone 
— in  Erfurt,  where  Martin  Luther  entered  the  Augustinian  monastery. 
But  the  Communist-controlled  government  of  East  Germany  imposed 
such  impossible  conditions  that  last  month  church  leaders  had  to  cancel 
plans  for  the  national  celebration  in  1957 . 


T^HE  West  German  Federal  Re- 
-■-  public  has  issued  two  stamps 
bearing  the  beautiful  five-cross  de- 
sign which  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Kirchentag,  or  German  Protestant 
Church  Day. 

The  stamps  were  issued  to  com- 
memorate the  Kirchentag  festival 
which  was  held  last  August  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main. 

In  a  distant  Russian  concentration 
camp  the  idea  for  the  Kirchentag 
was  bom.  Dr.  Von  Thadden-Trieg- 
loff,  a  wealthy  German  industrialist, 
had  been  imprisoned  in  Siberia  at 
hard  labor  by  the  Russians  at  the 
end  of  World  War  11.  During  World 
War  II,  while  serving  the  German 
government  as  a  civil  administrator 
in  occupied  Belgium,  he  opposed 
Nazi  excesses,  on  one  occasion  refus- 
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ing,  despite  all  threats,  to  order  the 
execution  of  30  Belgian  civilians  held 
as  hostages.  He  also  helped  Belgian 
students  to  continue  their  university 
studies  instead  of  deporting  them 
for  labor  in  German  factories. 

Despite  this  record  of  opposition 
to  Nazi  policies  and  the  fact  that  his 
sister  had  been  put  to  death  in  1944 
for  giving  aid  to  the  anti-Nazi  move- 
ment. Dr.  Von  Thadden  was  sent 
to  Siberia  as  a  war  criminal.  There 
he  discussed  with  his  fellow  prisoners 
the  sad  plight  into  which  Germany 
had  fallen  as  a  result  of  the  Nazis 
and  the  World  War  II  devastation. 
They  agreed  that  only  as  Germany 
would  turn  toward  God  was  there 
any  future  for  her  disillusioned  and 
divided  people. 

For  many  years  Roman  Catholics 


had  observed  a  Katolikentag,  or 
Catholic  Day,  when  their  lay  groups 
came  together  to  swear  renewed 
loyalty  to  the  church;  but  the  di- 
vided Protestant  groups  had  never 
had  any  big  lay  meetings.  Dr.  Von 
Thadden  decided  that  when  he  was 
released  he  would  urge  the  use  of 
mass  education  for  Christian  pur- 
poses. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  he  did 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  released, 
and,  once  back  home  in  Germany, 
he  found  a  ready  response  to  his 
appeal.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
first  Kirchentag  was  held  in  Essen  in 
1950.  Its  theme  was  "Save  the  Hu- 
man Being!"  In  1951  in  the  poUti- 
cally  divided  city  of  Berlin  the  Kirch- 
entag festival  was  held  with  the 
theme  "In  Spite  of  All,  We  Are 
Brothers." 

Soon  all  the  Protestant  churches 
in  Germany — the  so-called  "free" 
churches  (Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Pentecostals )  as  well  as  the  state 
Evangelical  Lutheran  churches — 
were  co-operating.  The  festival  was 
expanded  to  five  days,  Wednesday 
through  Sunday. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Orris  G.  Robinson  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  oflBcial  representative  of  the 
Methodist  churches  of  the  United 
States  to  the  festival  at  Frankfort,  for 
the  following  description  of  the 
Kirchentag: 

"Amazement  is  the  word  which 
describes  our  feelings  when  the  bells 
which  had  been  erected  in  temporary 
bell  towers  on  every  corner  of  the 
city  of  Frankfort  began  ringing  to 
announce  the  opening  of  the  Kirch- 
entag. We  drew  near  the  entrance 


of  the  fairgrounds  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  opening  service  was  to  be- 
gin, but  we  were  already  late — very 
late — for  thousands  packed  the  great 
open  space  and  spilled  into  the  side 
streets  causing  a  great  traffic  jam. 

"Then  silence  reigned  as  Pastor 
Martin  NiemoUer  called  that  great 
multitude  of  150,000  to  prayer  and 
Dr.  Von  Thadden  welcomed  the 
great  crowd  of  visitors,  particularly 
those  who  had  come  from  the  Com- 
munist East  Zone. 

"The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
*Be  Ye  Reconciled  to  God,'  and  each 
morning  at  9:15  there  were  six 
Bible  study  classes.  The  one  we  at- 
tended was  conducted  by  Pastor 
NiemoUer. 

"At  eleven  there  came  a  choice  of 
six  study  courses  on  such  subjects  as 
Church  and  Community,  Family  and 
Education,  or  Nation  and  Politics. 
Various  programs  of  plays,  music, 
and  movies  went  on  all  afternoon  and 
evening.  One  evening  was  devoted  to 
youth,  another  to  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

"Young  people  were  greatly  in 
evidence.  More  than  100,000  were 
camped  in  an  open  field  just  outside 
the  city.  To  any  Westerner,  attend- 
ance at  all  sessions  was  phenomenal. 
The  final  program  on  Sunday  after- 
noon attracted  500,000  people.  The 
choir  alone  had  10,000  voices  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  500-piece 
band.  When  that  congregation  joined 
in  singing  the  hymns,  it  was  indeed 
a  mighty  chorus  of  praise  to  God. 

"The  Rev.  Hoadley  Plunkett  of 
Ireland  and  Dr.  Matsumoto  of  Japan, 
sitting  beside  me  on  the  great  plat- 
form,   agreed   that   they   had   never 
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seen  such  a  throng  of  humanity  in 
one  place  before.  For  the  state 
church  of  Germany,  which  has  al- 
ways had  very  low  attendance,  this 
was  an  incredible  achievement  at 
winning  the  hearts  of  lay  people. 

"Street  preaching  went  on  in 
Frankfort  all  during  the  Kirchentag. 
One  day  I  was  asked  to  join  in  it.  As 
I  gave  my  message,  I  saw  one  man 
walk  by,  glaring  at  me  and  the  crowd 
of  about  250  blocking  the  sidewalk. 
A  few  yards  on,  however,  he  stopped 
and  turned  around.  A  moment  later 
I  noticed  him  standing,  nodding  his 
head  in  agreement.  When  we 
finished,  he  was  smiling  and  joining 
in  the  hymn. 

"The    day    after    the    Kirchentag 


closed,  we  took  a  steamer  down  the 
Rhine.  The  boat  was  crowded  with 
groups  of  young  people,  still  wearing 
the  Kirchentag  emblems,  who  spent 
the  day  singing  their  hearts  out.  A 
young  German  doctor  said  to  us,  *I 
like  to  hear  these  young  people  sing. 
They  are  from  East  Germany.  They 
have  little  opportunity  for  group 
singing  at  home.  It  is  forbidden  there 
to  sing  religious  hymns  in  public 
places.' 

"The  Kirchentag  is  a  great  public 
expression  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
churches,"  concludes  Dr.  Robinson. 
"We  have  nothing  like  it  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  its  success  in  Ger- 
many will  be  worth  watching." 


BIBLE  QUIZ 


By  George  M.  Hall 


THE  life  of  Jesus  was  a  great  drama.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  plays  and 
movies.  Below  are  the  names  of  12  persons  who  participated  in  the  drama. 
On  the  right  are  identifying  phrases.  How  many  can  you  match  with  the 
5? 


names  i 


l._ 


2._ 
3._ 
4._ 
5._ 
6.- 
7._ 
8._ 


10._ 
11.- 
12._ 


-Herod 

John  the  Baptist 

-Andrew 

-Peter 

-Nicodemus 

-Matthew 

-Zacchaeus 

-Judas 


9.^ Caiaphas 


-Pilate 

-Joseph  of  Arimathea 

-Thomas 


a)  A  short  man  who  became  a  friend  of 
Jesus 

b)  A  two-faced  king 

c)  A  secret  disciple 

d)  A  weak  judge 

e)  A  doubting  disciple 

f)  A  traitor 

g)  A  Pharisee  attracted  by  Jesus 
h)  The  herald  of  Jesus 

i)    The  first  to  follow  Jesus  and  bring  an- 
other 
j)  The  impetuous  disciple 
k)  A  tax  collector  who  became  a  disciple 
I)    The  high  priest 


Turn  to  page  38  for  answers 
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By  Edgar  Williams 


Pole- Vault  Parson 


AT  THE  age  of  16,  Bob  Richards 
couldn't  have  been  described  as 
a  dead-end  kid.  But  he  had  the  basic 
equipment  to  become  one.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  teen-age  gang  in  Champaign, 
111.,  he  talked  tough  and  acted  the 
same  way.  His  gang,  which  roamed 
the  streets  at  all  hours,  obviously  was 
headed  for  trouble. 

One  night,  however,  at  the  urging 
of  a  friend  who  was  a  faithful 
churchgoer.  Bob  agreed  to  attend  a 
prayer  meeting  at  the  Champaign 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  "I  really 
looked  Hke  a  rowdy  that  evening," 
Richards  says.  "I  didn't  have  a  tie 
on,  or  even  socks.  Even  now  I  can't 
explain  exactly  why  I  went.  It  was 
just  that  something  seemed  to  im- 
pel me." 

That  prayer  meeting  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  transformation  of 
Bob  Richards.  It  was  not  a  sensa- 
tional thing  accompUshed  in  an  in- 
stant. Instead,  it  was  a  slow,  steady 
process,  one  step  following  another. 

"Gradually  I  learned  the  score — 
the  right  one,"  is  the  way  Richards 
explains  it.  "The  Lord  spoke  to  me 
in  my  hour  of  greatest  need,  and  I 
listened." 

Today,  at  31,  the  onetime  tough 
kid  from  Champaign  is  the  Rev. 
Robert  Eugene  Richards,  probably 
the  best  known  of  present-day  min- 


isters of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Certainly  he  is  the  greatest  pole 
vaulter  in  the  world  today,  having 
cleared  the  awesome  height  of  15 
feet  more  than  80  times  in  the  last 
six  years.  He  has  won  the  pole-vault 
event  at  two  Olympiads — at  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  in  1952,  and  at  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  in  1956 — and 
many  track  and  field  experts  beUeve 
that  he  has  yet  to  attain  his  ceiUng. 
Even  at  what  is  a  fairly  advanced 
age  for  an  athlete,  they  say,  Richards 
may  break  the  world  records  of  15 
feet,   8/2  inches    (indoors),   15  feet, 
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7/4  inches  (outdoors),  established  by 
now  retired  Cornelius  Warmerdam 
in  the  early  Forties. 

In  fact,  at  the  Chicago  Relays  in 
1951  Richards  very  nearly  estab- 
Hshed  a  new  indoor  record.  Weary 
after  a  month  of  competition  in 
South  America,  he  considered  cancel- 
ing his  entry  in  the  Chicago  meet. 
"But  I  had  given  my  word  that  I 
would  be  there,"  he  declares.  "So  I 
boarded  a  plane  in  Los  Angeles  and 
flew  to  Chicago.  Throughout  the  trip 
I  prayed  for  strength." 

At  the  Chicago  Stadium,  Bob 
soared  15  feet,  4%  inches  to  win. 
Then  he  decided  to  continue  vault- 
ing in  an  effort  to  break  Warmer- 
dam's  record.  With  the  bar  set  at  15 
feet,  8/8  inches,  Richards  went  up, 
over — and  then  it  happened.  Let  him 
tell  it  in  his  own  words: 

"I  had  cleared  the  crossbar  and 
was  dropping  when  suddenly  I  lost 
faith.  For  an  instant  my  confidence 
wavered.  I  brushed  the  bar  with  my 
hand  and  knocked  it  from  the  up- 
rights." 

To  Richards,  faith  in  God  and  self- 
confidence  are  one  and  the  same.  It 
is  impossible,  he  maintains,  for  a 
man  to  maintain  confidence  in  him- 
self without  complete  faith  in  the 
Almighty. 

In  1951  Richards  was  awarded  the 
SulHvan  Trophy,  emblematic  of  his 
selection  as  the  nation's  outstanding 
amateur  athlete.  That  was  the  year 
he  won  every  major  pole-vaulting 
championship  in  North  and  South 
America  and  also  the  National  De- 
cathlon— a  grueling,  10-event  com- 
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petition  involving  running,  jumping, 
and  weight  throwing — although  he 
was  relatively  untrained  for  such  a 
test. 

After  he  had  won  the  pole-vault 
event  at  the  1952  Olympics  in  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  Richards  was  asked 
by  a  British  journalist  the  secret  of 
his  success. 

"Faith,"  Bob  repHed. 

"Is  that  all?"  the  writer  persisted. 

"That's  enough,"  Richards  said,  "if 
a  man  really  has  it." 

He  will  tell  you  just  as  simply  that 
he  owes  his  entire  well-being  to  Di- 
vine power.  Of  the  six  members  of 
his  old  gang  in  Champaign,  five 
eventually  went  to  jail  for  a  gas- 
station  holdup.  Bob  was  the  only  one 
salvaged. 

The  man  who  was  the  instrument 
for  his  transformation  was  the  Rev. 
MerUn  E.  Garber,  who  in  1942  was 
pastor  of  the  Champaign  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  "Bob  was  a  boy  who 
wanted  to  do  right  but  didn't  know 
how,"  Mr.  Garber  has  remarked. 
The  fact  was  that  Bob  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  broken  home,  with  Uttle 
guidance.  Eventually  Mr.  Garber 
took  the  young  man  into  his  own 
home,  and  gradually  Bob  began  to 
respond. 

At  Champaign  High  School  he 
was  the  quarterback  on  the  football 
team.  He  also  pole-vaulted  on  the 
track  team  but  did  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  some  day  he  would  be  an 
Olympic  champion. 

When  he  finished  high  school,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. 

Off  he  went  to  Bridgewater  Col- 
lege in  Virginia.  There  he  met  Mary 


Leah  Cline,  niece  of  the  college 
president.  At  the  conclusion  of  Bob's 
sophomore  year,  they  were  married 
in  the  college  church. 

At  Bridgewater,  Richards  concen- 
trated on  track  and  field,  and  was 
doing  13  feet,  6  inches,  in  the  pole 
vault  when  he  transferred  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  the  start  of 
his  junior  year.  There  he  earned  his 
B.A.  degree  in  philosophy  and  M.A. 
in  sociology.  He  continued  to  vault, 
and  by  1949  was  doing  14  feet,  6 
inches.  But  he  was  overshadowed  by 
Richmond  "Boo"  Morcom,  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  now 
assistant  track  coach  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  Morcom,  however,  who  was 
the  first  to  observe  that  Richards  was 
destined  to  clear  15  feet.  This  oc- 
casioned considerable  eyebrow  lift- 
ing among  the  experts  inasmuch  as 
Richards  simply  isn't  constructed 
along  the  conventional  lines  of  a  pole 
vaulter. 

Bob  is  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and 
weighs  165  pounds.  Every  other 
great  pole  vaulter  has  been  at  least 
six  feet  tall.  Because  of  his  relative 
shortness,  Richards  has  difiiculty 
gripping  the  pole  at  the  minimum 
13-feet,  6-inch  mark.  His  legs  are 
frail  by  comparison  with  his  compact 
torso.  His  arms  are  short.  By  all  the 
standards  of  pole  vaulting,  Richards 
shouldn't  be  able  to  go  higher  than, 
say,  14  feet. 

"But  Bob  will  clear  15,"  Morcom 
said,  "because  he  refuses  to  realize 
that  it  can't  be  done  by  a  man  his 
size.  He  has  no  mental  ceiling." 


So  Richards  went  on  and  cleared 
15  feet.  When  he  soared  over  that 
height  for  the  first  time  at  the  MiU- 
rose  Games  in  New  York  on  January 
27,  1951,  he  was  applauded  lustily 
by  the  capacity  crowd  at  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

Before  a  meet,  Richards  paces 
around  the  track,  a  study  in  spiritual 
concentration.  When  the  pole-vault 
event  starts,  he  utters  a  brief  prayer 
before  sprinting  down  the  runway 
toward  the  pit.  He  never  prays  to 
win — only  for  strength. 

Bob  is  not  without  humor.  In  the 
1951  National  Decathlon  he  nerv- 
ously "broke"  ahead  of  the  gun  in 
the  400-meter  race,  as  all  runners 
do  now  and  then.  As  Richards  and 
the  other  competitors  walked  back 
to  the  starting  line,  a  spectator 
shouted:  "Remember,  Reverend — 
thou  shalt  not  steal!"  Bob  joined  in 
the  laughter  that  followed. 

After  earning  his  degree  at  Illi- 
nois, Richards  taught  at  Bethany 
(111.)  BibUcal  Seminary,  then  joined 
the  Illinois  faculty.  From  there  he 
went  to  teach  at  La  Verne  (Calif.) 
College,  from  where  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Long  Beach 
church. 

There  now  are  two  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Richards  family:  Carol 
Ann,  seven,  and  Bob,  Jr.,  five.  Mrs. 
Richards  and  the  children  sometimes 
accompany  Bob  to  track  meets,  and 
it  is  a  fairly  common  thing  at  a  meet 
to  see  Bob  walk  to  the  sidelines  at  a 
tense  moment  to  relax  by  talking 
with  his  family. 

.  .  .  continued  on  page  28 
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WHICH  CAME  FIRST- 

The  Island  or  the 
Trees? 

By  Betty  Barford 


TF  YOU  saw  an  island  covered 
-^  with  trees,  you  would  presume 
that  the  island  came  first.  In  most 
cases  this  would  be  the  correct  or- 
der of  appearance,  but  "most  cases" 
does  not  include  the  mangrove  tree. 

Mangroves  are  pioneers  of  the 
tropical  seas.  They  create  land  where 
none  existed  before. 

The  long,  slender  seedling  falls  off 
the  parent  tree,  which  stands  at  the 
water's  edge — let  us  say,  off  Florida. 
It  is  carried  by  the  tide  into  the 
ocean's  currents,  far  away  from 
home.  The  baby  tree  floats  flat  on 
the  water  at  first,  growing  all  the 
time.  The  root  end  grows  heavier, 
and  it  finally  tilts  and  floats  at  a 
more  upright  position,  ready  to  root 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

One  day  the  lucky  mangrove  seed- 
ling feels  a  bit  of  ground  under  it, 
perhaps  the  top  of  a  reef  or  the  tip 
of  an  undersea  mountain,  a  shallow 
area  with  enough  dirt  and  debris  to 
hold  the  immigrant  baby.  The  root- 
ing end  becomes  imbedded,  and  as 
tides  rise  and  fall  it  becomes  more 
securely   planted.    Other  less   lucky 
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seedlings  may  be  torn  out  by  the 
tide  and  will  be  forced  to  continue 
their  briny  wanderings.  Some  don't 
survive. 

Our  seedling,  however,  is  now 
sending  out  roots,  not  quite  like  ordi- 
nary, earth-bound  trees,  but  stilt 
roots  from  higher  up  the  trunk.  Here 
and  there  a  branch  sends  down  ad- 
ditional aerial  roots.  They  curve 
down  to  form  a  strong  support  for 
the  mangrove.  Soon  the  young  tree 
has  a  "skirt"  of  roots  encircling  its 
base.  A  new  island  has  officially  be- 
gun. It  is  barren  of  animal  life  now, 
but  watch  Mother  Nature! 

The  tree  does  not  stand  alone  for 
long.  Tides  and  currents  carry  a 
motley  collection  of  passengers  and 
assorted  junk.  A  chunk  of  driftwood 
tangles  in  the  arched  roots  and  is 
soon  firmly  held  by  dead  seaweeds 
and  other  debris.  But  the  mangrove 
roots  collect  more  than  flotsam  and 
jetsam.   All  sorts  of  sea  life  arrive, 


some  willing  and  some  unwilling 
travelers.  Barnacles,  anemones,  crabs, 
sea  worms,  and  shellfish  come  riding 
the  wreckage,  driftwood,  and 
loosened  seaweeds.  If  the  new  home- 
site  suits  the  creature,  it  Hves  and 
prospers. 

A  dish  of  water  can  be  scooped 
out  of  the  "cleanest"  part  of  the 
ocean  and  it  will  be  found  teeming 
with  life.  Larvae  swim  around 
searching  for  a  suitable  place  to 
settle  down.  Many  of  the  sea  animals 
that  pass  through  this  larval  stage 
do  not  look  at  all  Hke  their  parents. 
Many  of  them  are  animals  that  you 
never  would  beheve  swam  around 
in  the  first  place!  This  would  include 
starfish,  clams,  oysters,  anemones, 
sea  urchins,  barnacles — to  name  a 
few.  Many  do  not  move  around  at 
all  when  they  are  adult;  others  can 
barely  crawl.  The  islands  offer  them 
secure  homes. 

When  the  mangrove  has  gathered 
enough  tangle  around  its  roots,  it 
will  offer  a  secure  place  for  more 
mangrove  seedlings.  Other  kinds  of 
small  plants  drifting  by  may  find  the 
rotting  debris  around  the  trees  good 
enough  to  grow  in.  Eventually  the 


center  of  the  "island"  is  a  very  wet, 
salty  mangrove  swamp,  populated  by 
swamp  creatures. 


r  OR  QUITE  A  WHILE  maugrovcs  re- 
main the  only  trees  on  the  island. 
Few  trees  can  survive  with  such  in- 
secure footing.  Even  hurricanes  sel- 
dom rip  out  the  arch-rooted  man- 
grove trees. 

Birds  move  onto  the  new  island 
happily.  It  is  a  paradise  for  many 
creatures — although,  as  is  the  rule  in 
nature,  somebody  is  often  eating 
somebody  else!  Birds  eat  the  snails, 
which  eat  the  barnacles,  which  sit  on 
the  mangrove  root  eating  microscopic 
food.  The  sea  bird  eats  fish,  but  then 
sometimes  a  big  fish  catches  an  un- 
wary bird.  Few  things  die  of  old  age 
in  the  sea. 

Fabulous  numbers  of  birds  inhabit 
the  mangrove  islands — such  birds  as 
herons,  peHcans,  terns,  and  gulls.  A 
flock  comes  across  the  sky,  circles, 
tilts,  and  streams  down  into  the 
darkening  mangroves,  resembUng  a 
smoking  chimney — but  in  reverse! 

As  the  mangrove  island  grows 
around  the   edges,    the   dark,    eerie 
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center  becomes  less  wet.  Then  good- 
sized  animals,  reptiles  and  mammals, 
can  live  there.  Raccoons  wander 
around  the  roots  Uving  on  their  fav- 
orite food,  the  mangrove  oyster.  This 
shellfish  has  odd  growths  that  are 
made  to  order  for  clinging  to  a  man- 
grove root.  Crabs  crawl  around  the 
roots,  too,  hunting  food  between  the 
tides.  By  now  the  island  has  settlers 
who  don't  like  to  get  wet.  Some  crabs 
crawl  into  the  oozy  mud  and  shut 
out  the  tide;  some  snails  climb  the 
trunk  ahead  of  the  returning  tide; 
poisonous  snakes  sun  themselves  on 
sunshiny  branches  over  the  water. 

Here  and  there  are  patches  of  sea 
grasses,  and  sand  washes  up  into 
Httle  beaches.  The  mangrove  snapper 
lurks  around  the  roots  in  a  fish's 
never-ending  search  for  food. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  many  man- 
grove islands  are  growing  today. 
They  often  touch  neighbors  and  com- 


bine to  form  larger  islands  and  may 
even  touch  mainland. 

These  islands  are  wonderful  to  see 
— lush,  alive,  shadowy  and  mysteri- 
ous^ — but  few  human  beings  land  on 
them.  Most  of  them  are  too  untamed 
for  us — dangerous  with  root  tangles; 
soft,  oozy  mud;  and  unfriendly  crea- 
tures. The  naturaHst,  the  curious,  and 
the  adventuresome,  of  course,  adore 
these  islands! 

Some  day  in  the  future,  however, 
the  swampy  mangrove  island  may  be 
good,  solid  ground.  Then  it  will  be 
hard  to  see  which  came  first,  the 
island  or  the  tree.  By  then  the  island 
may  have  blended  into  mainland, 
and  the  mangroves  will  have  died 
out,  their  seedlings  searching  out 
wetter  areas.  They  cannot  survive 
on  the  land  that  they  create. 

It's  hard  to  realize  our  Httle,  wan- 
dering mangrove  seedling  started  it 
all! 
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By  Harvey  Beiman 


Service  for  the  Serviceman 


A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Mr.  Berman  is  a  free-lance  writer 
whose  articles  have  appeared  in  the  American  Mercury,  the 
Nation's  Business,  etc. 


'T'O  BENJAMIN  CROSBY  of  Ros- 
^  lyn  Heights,  N.Y.,  spending  a 
million  dollars  a  day  has  become 
such  a  commonplace  occurrence  that 
he  seldom  gives  it  a  second  thought. 
As  comptroller  of  Uncle  Sam's  post 
exchanges,  it  is  Crosby's  job  to  see  to 
it  that  Army  and  Air  Force  PX's, 
wherever  they  are  located,  are  ade- 
quately stocked  and  fully  prepared 
to  handle  GI  needs  ranging  from 
nickel  spools  of  thread  to  automo- 
biles. 

This,  as  Comptroller  Crosby  would 
be  the  first  to  admit,  is  often  no  easy 
task.  For  example,  when  war  broke 
out  in  Korea,  it  posed  no  greater 
logistical  problem  for  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  Washington  than  it  did  for 
officials  of  the  government's  PX 
system.  Since  the  motto  of  the  unit 
is  "Service  for  the  Serviceman,"  the 
comptroller  and  his  colleagues  nat- 
urally felt  that,  war  or  no  war,  the 
GI  in  Korea  had  to  be  provided  with 
the  thousand  and  one  little  things  to 
be  found  at  a  post  exchange  that  do 
so  much  for  his  morale  and  thus  help 
to  make  him  a  better  fighting  man. 
Yet  in  the  maelstrom  that  was  the 


summer  of  1950,  each  time  a  Korean 
town  was  hand-picked  as  a  possible 
site  for  an  exchange,  the  fortunes  of 
war  upset  the  painstakingly  prepared 
blueprints  of  PX  officials.  The  battle 
front  was  in  a  constant  state  of  flux, 
and  a  safe  village  one  day  might  find 
itself  in  the  thick  of  fighting  the  next. 

Studying  the  problem  intently, 
PX  general  headquarters  finally  came 
up  with  a  solution.  Since  the  battle 
line  was  so  fluid,  any  permanent  post 
store  was  out  of  the  question.  Never- 
theless, GI's — now  more  than  ever 
— had  to  be  supplied  with  the  nice- 
ties of  life.  PX  officials,  therefore, 
evolved  a  system  for  taking  care  of 
them.  Exchanges  would  be  mounted 
on  boxcars  and,  utilizing  all  existing 
rail  lines,  would  follow  the  nation's 
soldiers  wherever  they  traveled. 
When  they  moved  up,  the  boxcars 
would  advance;  and  when  they  fell 
back,  the  mobile  PX's  would  beat 
a  hasty  retreat. 

The  idea  was  a  revolutionary  one, 
and  when  it  was  first  announced, 
many  in  Washington  labeled  it  im- 
practical. Nevertheless,  PX  chiefs 
were  allowed  to  carry  it  out.  As  a 
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result,  all  through  the  grim  days  of 
1950  and  1951  their  boxcars  fol- 
lowed the  army.  They  rolled  over 
the  38th  Parallel  during  the  UN 
counterofiFensive  that  snapped  the 
back  of  the  North  Korean  aggression. 
And  when  the  Chinese  Reds  sneaked 
into  the  conflict,  the  boxcars  took 
off  for  the  south,  just  one  step  ahead 
of  America's  retiring  forces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Crosby  de- 
Hghts  in  pointing  out,  so  far  forward 
were  the  boxcars  in  1951  that  one 
was  actually  captured  by  the  Com- 
munists. It  was  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  enemy  troops  had  ever 
taken  an  American  military  post  ex- 
change. Nevertheless,  everyone 
agreed — even  those  who  had  criti- 
cized the  plan — that  the  morale- 
building  effects  achieved  by  the 
mobile  PX's  had  been  well  worth  any 
losses  sustained. 

Many  a  GI  was  to  write  home, 
during  those  long  and  bitter  months 
of  near  disaster,  that  the  sight  of  PX 
boxcars  standing  just  behind  the 
front  lines  and  ready  to  serve  mili- 
tary personnel,  was  not  only  aston- 
ishing but  inspiring.  Captain  Chester 
T.  Roberts,  in  a  report  to  UN  head- 
quarters in  Tokyo,  explained  it  this 
way: 

In  the  very  shadow  of  the  enemy's 
guns  men  scrambled  like  kids  for  things 
they  had  almost  forgotten. 

It's  incredible  what  a  bar  of  candy 
or  a  bottle  of  Coke  can  do  for  a  man's 
morale,  but  those  of  us  who  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  the  boxcar  will  never  for- 
get the  scene  that  followed.  I  just  want 
to  say  thanks  to  all  the  people  who  made 
this  totally  unexpected  and  unprece- 
dented holiday  possible. 
20 


Meanwhile,  an  official  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  referring  to  the 
boxcar  the  Chinese  had  captured, 
reported: 

The  enemy's  seizure  of  one  of  our 
mobile  PX's  may  actually  do  us  more 
good  than  harm.  Wait  till  the  typical 
Red  soldier  sees  what  our  boys  have 
available  to  them  no  matter  where  they 
are.  When  he  does,  he's  going  to  do  a 
lot  of  thinking — and  what  he  thinks  will 
certainly  do  the  Communist  cause  no 
good. 

Despite   the   intense   interest   the    ^ 
Korean  boxcars  aroused,  and  despite    j| 
the  praise  that  was  lavished  on  them,      ' 
it  wasn't  the  first  time  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  government's  PX  net- 
work had  found  a  way  to  reach  the 
GI  even  on  a  battle  line. 

During  World  War  II,  wherever 
America's  armed  forces  fought  the 
enemy,  no  sooner  had  an  area  been 
made  reasonably  secure  than  a  PX 
was  estabHshed.  Thousands  of  in- 
fantrymen who  participated  in  the 
Normandy  invasion  still  recall  that, 
only  10  days  after  their  landing,  a 
civihan  exchange  group  moved  in, 
erected  a  makeshift  building,  and 
began  furnishing  GI's  with  items 
designed  to  remind  them  of  home. 
And  all  through  the  four  years  it  took 
to  subdue  the  Axis,  this  scene  was 
repeated  many  times,  in  North  Africa 
and  in  Italy,  on  Guadalcanal  and  a 
dozen  other  Pacific  islands,  and  in 
Japan  and  Germany  when  the  day  of 
victory  finally  arrived. 

With  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War  behind  them,  the  administra- 
tion of  PX's  is   a  far  more  settled 


ajffair  for  the  soft-spoken,  bespec- 
tacled comptroller  and  his  colleagues. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  post  exchanges 
in  operation  today  are  permanent. 
Thousands  of  them  encircle  the 
globe;  and,  as  if  to  justify  his  fabu- 
lous daily  expenditures,  Crosby  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  over  the  years 
purchases  at  PX's  have  been  astro- 
nomical. In  1955  alone,  for  example, 
Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  spent 
an  estimated  $850,000,000  on  per- 
sonal items  for  themselves  and  those 
at  home. 

It  was  back  in  1895  that  the  gov- 
ernment established  the  first  post- 
exchange  system  geared  to  cater  to 
the  needs  of  servicemen  at  reason- 
able prices.  Crosby,  an  expert  on 
PX  history,  explains  that  prior  to  that 
date,  though  there  were  exchanges, 
most  of  them  were  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  civilians,  and  they  were  es- 
tablished to  cheat  rather  than  help 
the  military  man. 

During  the  decades  of  the  Indian 
Wars,  to  cite  just  one  example,  the 
owners  of  stores  located  on  Western 
military  reservations  would  frequent- 
ly deal  both  with  the  cavalrymen  and 
with  the  Indians  they  were  fighting. 
Usually  the  Indian  trade  involved 
"fire  water";  and  after  the  redskins 
had  had  their  fill  of  whiskey  supplied 
to  them  by  post-exchange  storekeep- 
ers, it  would  be  the  unfortunate  cav- 
alrymen who  would  have  to  go  after 
them,  restore  order,  and  sustain  the 
losses. 

Back  still  further,  during  Washing- 
ton's time,  other  merchants  followed 
the  Revolutionary  armies.  At  a  time 
when  food,  clothing,  and  even  wea- 


pons were  scarce,  these  storekeepers 
charged  outrageous  prices  for  the 
most  inferior  items,  many  of  them 
emerging   from   the   War   for   Inde- 


"You've  been  wearing  my  sweater  again!" 

pendence  as  the  wealthiest  men  in  an 
impoverished  new  nation. 

Washington  himself  wrote  to  the 
Continental  Congress  on  October  7, 
1776,  that  he  had  ordered  these  men 
driven  from  his  encampments  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  "I  beg  you, 
gentlemen,  to  take  notice  of  our 
situation,"  he  reported.  'We  are  in 
grave  need,  yet  they  hover  about  us 
like  vultures,  .  .  .  preying  upon  our 
misfortunes,  .  .  .  tempting  us  even 
with  those  victuals  and  bare  necessi- 
ties that  we  need  so  desperately  but 
cannot  buy." 

The  first  government-sponsored 
PX,  therefore,  came  as  a  determined 
attempt  to  remedy  an  impossible  sit- 
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uation  that  had  existed  for  over  a 
century.  At  first  considered  only  a 
temporary^  measure,  the  government- 
supervised  PX  has  never  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  PX  system  of  1957  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  one  established  just 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  how- 
ever. The  PX  has  grown.  Its  numbers 
have  multiplied  rapidly.  And  those 
guiding  the  network  have  long  since 
learned  how  to  utilize  the  very  latest 
techniques  employed  by  business 
and  industry. 

For  example,  the  earUest  exchang- 
es erected  by  the  government  were 
heavily  subsidized.  Their  prime  task 
was  to  win  favor  and  woo  the  serv- 
iceman away  from  the  unscrupulous 
merchant;  and  if  they  failed  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  Washington  always 
stood  ready  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

1  ODAY  the  emphasis  is  on  making 
the  PX  pay  for  itself,  and  Crosby 
can  point  with  intense  satisfaction 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  of 
the  stores  is  self-supporting.  Civilian 
personnel  behind  the  counter,  mer- 
chandise, insurance,  and  building 
costs — all  come  entirely  out  of  what 
the  PX's  earn  for  themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exchanges 
under  recent  management  have  been 
so  ably  administered  that,  after  ex- 
penses, there  is  usually  a  small  profit. 
This  is  given  back  to  the  serviceman 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  PX's  have 
used  their  profits  for  the  establish- 
ment of  base  libraries;  the  building 
of  additional  recreational  facilities; 
and  the  creation  of  programs  involv- 
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ing  arts  and  crafts  as  well  as  other 
hobbies — all  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  miHtary  personnel 
around  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  major  factor  under- 
lying the  PX's  current  popularity  and 
solvency  lies  in  the  vast  assortment 
of  wares  being  sold.  Any  GI  may 
walk  in  and  purchase  items  ranging 
all  the  way  from  a  five-cent  candy 
bar  to  a  major  household  appliance. 
If  a  soldier  is  based  inside  the  United 
States,  certain  restrictions  apply.  His 
individual  purchases  may  not  exceed 
$42.50 — but,  by  the  same  token,  he 
is  entitled  to  make  as  many  pur- 
chases as  he  cares  to. 

If  the  GI  is  overseas,  however,  he 
is  given  carte  blanche.  More  than  one 
soldier,  soon  to  be  discharged,  has 
bought  an  expensive  automobile 
which  he  had  ordered  through  his 
base's  PX,  and  the  occasions  when 
post  exchanges  have  been  unable  to 
oblige  other  GI's  with  items  they 
wanted  have   been   extremely   rare. 

By  and  large,  however,  overseas 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  most  of 
the  sales  that  are  registered  by  PX's 
are  of  the  nickel,  dime,  and  quarter 
variety.  The  purchase  of  candy  bars, 
writing  paper,  and  razor  blades  far 
outclasses  the  demand  for  expensive 
cameras,  refrigerators,  and  other 
large  items.  The  exchange  at  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  is  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  how  well  the  sale  of  smaller 
items  can  sustain  a  PX.  Each  month 
— primarily  on  relatively  unimpor- 
tant individual  sales — the  PX  there 
earns  over  $10,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  links  in  Crosby's  chain. 

"Service  for  the  serviceman"  is 
more  than  just  a  motto.  It  works. 


Bv  NORMAN  WELLS 


Charlie  Was  a  Voter 


TVrOBODY  thought  much  about  it 
-*-  ^  when  "Coclceyed  Charlie"  Park- 
hurst  Hned  up  to  vote  in  1866.  Politi- 
cally it  probably  didn't  make  much 
difference  one  way  or  another,  but 
historically  it  was  such  a  gem  that 
today  his  name  stands  out  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Great  Register  for  that 
year  Hke  a  bit  of  obsidian  in  a  snow- 
drift. 

Charhe  was  a  driver  on  the  mail 
stage  run  between  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Jose,  but  right  there  ended  any 
resemblance  between  him  and  a 
classic  Western  hero.  Certainly  his 
looks  dispelled  any  romantic  notions 
— age  and  hard  Hving  had  trans- 
formed his  once  placid  face  into  an 
evil  mask,  and,  an  ornery  horse  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  one  eye,  a 
black  patch  was  of  necessity  added 
to  his  already  forboding  appearance. 
Nor  could  his  choice  of  words  be 
likened  to  those  of  a  story-book  hero, 
and  some  of  his  verbal  expressions 
were  so  colorful  that  even  the  rough 
men  who  rode  with  him  flinched 
under  the  barrages  and  turned  aside 
in  embaiTassment.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  careless  tobacco 


chewer,  and  the  picture  of  Charlie 
is  complete. 

In  short,  aside  from  a  proven 
prowess  with  horses  and  bad  men, 
there  was  little  to  be  said  in  Charlie's 
favor,  and  there  were  few  to  mourn 
him  when  he  died  in  1879.  There 
were  no  friends  present,  therefore, 
when  the  undertaker,  going  through 
the  task  of  cleaning  him  up  a  bit  be- 
fore putting  fresh  clothes  on  him, 
suddenly  went  slack-jawed,  did  a 
double-take,  and  then  let  out  a 
whoop  that  brought  the  town  to  its 
feet.  Men  excluded,  his  findings 
were  verified  by  the  womenfolk,  for 
what  had  shaken  him  as  much 
as  the  jar  of  an  earthquake  was  his 
discovery  that  CharHe,  certainly 
never  referred  to  as  a  gentleman, 
was  not  even  a  man! 

Now,  according  to  the  Santa  Cruz 
Great  Register,  "he"  voted  in  1866; 
yet  women  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
in  California  until  1911  and  woman 
suffrage  was  not  to  be  in  nationwide 
effect  for  still  another  nine  years.  So, 
until  a  better  story  comes  along,  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman 
voter  in  the  country'  must  go  to 
Charlie — or  Charlotte — Parkhurst! 
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Lake  Louise,  Banff  National  Park,  Alberta 


Vacations  Unlimitec 
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CANADA 


/^  ANADA  is  a  lot  of  things  to  a  lot 
^^  of  people.  To  the  fisherman 
from  Ohio  who  tries  Newfoundland 
waters  for  the  first  time,  it's  the 
splash  of  a  rising  trout  in  North  Arm 
Brook- 
To  the  Montana  hunter  stalking 
big  game  in  the  mountains  of  British 
Columbia,  it's  the  chilling  snarl  of  a 
nervous  cougar. 

To  the  Detroiter  taking  a  fast 
week-end  trip  to  Toronto,  it's  the 
superb  four-lane  surface  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way. 

To  the  New  Yorker  who  flies  to 
Montreal  for  a  business-pleasure  call, 
it's  a  galaxy  of  eating  places  oflFering 
the  kind  of  meals  gourmets  write 
books  about.  Canada  has  different 
meanings  to  all  these  visitors,  but 
each  interpretation  increases  a  vaca- 
tion reputation  that  each  year  brings 
an  invading  army  of  recreation- 
minded  Americans  more  than  mil- 
lions strong. 

The  country's  travel  charm  is  ap- 
parent enough  so  far  as  scenery  goes. 
Its  less  obvious  attraction  lies  in  the 
character  of  its  people,  the  leisurely 
tempo  of  their  way  of  living,  and  the 
stuff  of  history  which  to  many  U.S. 
visitors  is  somewhat  unfamiliar  and 
completely  intriguing. 

There's  not  much  talk  about  frozen 
northlands  any  more,  though  in  years 
past  Canadians  had  to  battle  the  idea 
that  their  country  was  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied icefield. 
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Actually,  the  Canadian  climate 
ranges  from  the  year-round  roses  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  to  the  ad- 
mittedly severe  winters  of  the 
prairies.  Southern  Ontario  is  tobacco 
country  as  well  as  a  fruit  belt,  and 
each  year  migrant  U.S.  workers  help 
harvest  its  crops.  Bananas  have  been 
grown  there  too,  just  to  prove  it  can 
be  done. 

Each  of  the  10  Canadian  provinces 
offers  its  own  kind  of  vacation  set- 
ting. In  British  Columbia  the  scenery 
is  on  the  majestic  scale,  a  happy  com- 
bination of  snowy  mountain  ranges, 
rugged  coastal  inlets,  and  quiet  coun- 
tryside. It's  a  land  of  special  delight 
for  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  the 
country's  most  equable  climate  is 
British  Columbia's  finishing  touch. 

In  Alberta  there  are  Reservation 
Indians  and  cow  hands,  as  of  old, 
with  the  Calgary  Stampede  as  the 
summer's  highlight  attraction.  This 
year  it's  being  held  in  July.  The 
province  has  over  a  score  of  dude 
ranches  offering  accommodation,  rid- 
ing, and  entertainment.  Banff  and 
Jasper  are  the  magic  names  in  Al- 
berta, and  both  these  national  parks 
and  resort  towns  draw  many  travelers 
to  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Lake  Louise,  near  Banff,  has  been 
called  the  most  beautiful  single  scene 
in  North  America. 

Saskatchewan  presents  a  vacation 
picture  distinctly  Canadian.  Fishing 
ranks  high  in  the  province's  appeal, 
and  there  are  great  areas  of  forest 
lands,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Deer,  bear, 
antelope,  and  wolves  roam  the  wood- 
lands and  brush  country. 

Manitoba,  Canada's  "Keystone 
Province,"  is  bigger  by  far  than  the 
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combined  states  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  Iowa.  The  more 
adventurous  visitors  can  hunt  belu- 
gas, the  great  whales  of  Hudson  Bay, 
if  they  obtain  a  special  license.  Boats 
and  harpoons  are  supplied  at 
Churchill.  These  big  mammals  weigh 
up  to  a  ton. 

About  three-fifths  of  all  visiting 
U.S.  motorists  first  cross  the  Cana- 
dian border  at  Ontario.  The  province 
equals  the  combined  areas  of  the 
New  England  states.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 
Within  this  great  expanse  lie  two 
million  lakes  and  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lion acres  of  timberland.  The  prov- 
ince has  52  different  vacation  areas, 
and  almost  every  conceivable  kind 
of  holiday  fun. 


Tourists  view  the  Peace  Tower  of  Canada's 
Parliament  buildings,  Ottawa. 


Spring  fishing  is  a  western-Canada  attraction. 


In  Quebec,  the  New  World's  Nor- 
mandy, there  is  the  appeal  of  a 
bilingual  culture  against  a  back- 
ground of  ancient  customs,  handi- 
crafts, and  communities  dating  back 
to  Canada's  earliest  origins.  Quebec 
City,  capital  of  the  province,  is  the 
only  walled  city  in  North  America; 
and  the  Laurentian  Mountains  are 
the  oldest  in  the  world.  Quebec  offers 
the  U.S.  visitor  the  enjoyment  of 
foreign  travel  without  the  usual  com- 
plications. 

JTllSTORIC   NEW  BRUNSWICK,   with  itS 

almost  endless  variety  of  fish-laden 
waterways  and  game -filled  forests, 
combines  sea  beach  with  rugged 
cliffs,  woodland  lakes  and  river  shore, 


rolling  farmland  and  picturesque 
villages.  There  are  hundreds  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  some  of  the  world's 
best  salmon  fishing.  New  Brunswick 
is  one  of  the  continent's  best  hunting 
areas,  with  more  than  12  million 
acres  of  woodland. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  land  of  legends. 
Practically  every  village  has  a  story, 
and  there  is  usually  historic  founda- 
tion for  the  tale.  Hundreds  of  sandy 
beaches  ring  the  province,  and  apple- 
blossom  time  in  the  Annapolis  Valley 
strengthens  its  inland  charm.  There 
are  more  white-tail  deer  per  square 
mile  in  Nova  Scotia  than  anywhere 
else  in  North  America.  Swordfish  and 
tuna  angling  are  bringing  more  U.S. 
sportsmen  to  the  province  every 
year. 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  known  for 
its  specialties  of  potato  growing  and 
oyster  farming,  is  getting  a  well-de- 
served name  for  holiday  hospitality 
too.  This  tiny  island  off  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  is  replete  with  history  and 
adventure.  Salmon  inhabit  nearly  all 
its  rivers,  and  rainbow  trout  can  be 
found  in  lakes  within  25  miles  of  the 
provincial  capital,  Charlottetown. 

Newfoundland  became  the  tenth 
Canadian  province  in  1949.  Many 
place  names  on  the  island  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  days  when  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  competed 
with  fishermen  from  the  west  coast 
of  England  for  the  rich  fishing 
grounds  off  Newfoundland's  rugged 


coast.  The  interior  of  the  province  is 
a  network  of  rivers  and  lakes  where 
salmon  and  trout  abound.  Moose  and 
caribou  are  plentiful. 

That's  the  roster  of  provinces  of 
Canada.  There's  an  added  attraction 
for  visitors  from  across  the  southern 
boundary  these  days — a  10  per  cent 
premium  on  every  U.S.  tourist  dol- 
lar. It's  easy  to  get  into  Canada,  too. 
No  passport  is  required.  A  complete 
vacation  information  service  for  U.S. 
travelers  to  Canada  is  provided  by 
the  Ontario  Travel  Bureau,  in  Toron- 
to, and  the  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau,  at  Ottawa,  as  well  as 
the  various  provincial  travel  bureaus 
throughout  the  country. 
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Pole-Vault  Parson 

.  .  .  continued  from  page  15 


Richards  hasn't  neglected  his  pas- 
toral duties  for  athletics.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
of  the  younger  clergymen  in  this 
country,  and  has  converted  hundreds 
to  a  better  way  of  life. 

Last  year  Bob  was  the  subject  of 
one  of  "This  Is  Your  Life"  programs 
on  television.  One  of  the  presents  he 
was  given  was  a  new  automobile — 
and  it  almost  wrecked  his  athletic 
career.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
weighed  the  possibility  that  Bob's 
acceptance  of  the  car  made  him  a 
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professional,  and  for  several  days 
Richards'  status  was  in  doubt.  The 
sponsors  of  the  program,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  automobile  had 
been  given  to  Bob  for  use  in  his 
religious  work,  and  finally  the  AAU 
called  off  the  dogs. 

A  sports  writer  once  described 
Richards  as  "the  only  preacher  I  ever 
saw  who  tries  to  get  near  God  on 
his  own  arm  pull/'  Doubtless,  Bob 
would  dispute  this.  It  takes  more 
than  arm  pull,  he  would  say.  The 
most  important  factor  is  faith. 


The  Spirit  of  '63 


By  Mark  Hager 


/^NE  February  morning  Granny 
^^  Lucy  got  up  with  the  tooth- 
ache. 

"Jeb,"  she  called,  "roll  out  of  that 
bed.  I  want  a  horse  saddled.  I  am 
going  .to  town  and  have  this  con- 
founded tooth  pulled." 

It  had  been  my  job  to  stay  with 
my  Granny  Lucy  since  Grandpa  Jake 
died,  and  some  of  it  I  didn't  like;  but 
this  pleased  me.  I  was  a  Uttle 
ashamed  to  feel  pleased  because 
Granny  Lucy  had  the  toothache,  but 
you  see  it  meant  I  wouldn't  have  to 
go  to  school  that  day.  Instead,  I'd  get 
to  ride  on  the  horse  behind  Granny 
Lucy  and  see  the  beautiful  new 
pocketknives  in  the  showcase  over 
town. 

I  fairly  flew  to  the  barn  and  sad- 
dled a  horse.  By  the  time  I  got  back 
to  the  house  with  the  horse.  Granny 
Lucy  was  waiting  at  the  fence.  She 
had  on  Grandpa's  old  Civil  War  gray 
coat  with  the  big  brass  buttons,  and 
she  had  the  big  coUar  turned  up  to 
protect  her  face  and  aching  tooth 
from  the  bitter  February  wind. 

As  we  rode  the  15  miles  to  town,  I 
wanted  to  ask  my  Granny  Lucy 
about  when  she'd  been  a  girl  up 
North,  for  I  could  remember  hearing 
Grandpa  call  her  his  Yankee  girl;  but 


she  wouldn't  talk.  "Jeb,  sonny,"  she 
said,  "when  I  open  my  mouth  the 
wind  hits  my  tooth.  Do  not  ask  ques- 
tions." 

And  since  Granny  Lucy  couldn't 
talk,  I  just  had  to  wonder  and  imag- 
ine. I  couldn't  imagine  my  Granny 
Lucy  ever  being  a  girl  like  the  girls 
I  knew  in  school.  What  made  it  hard- 
er to  imagine  she'd  been  a  girl  was 
that  she  talked  of  the  old  days.  And 
if  there  was  an  ancient  apple  or 
cherry  tree  on  the  place,  she'd  claim 
it;  and  in  the  spring  she'd  feel  the 
buds  to  see  whether  it  was  "going  to 
put  on  its  new  spring  dress  of 
blooms" — ^which  made  no  sense  to 
me. 

But  as  we  neared  town  about  noon 
that  day,  Granny  Lucy  spoke  for 
the  first  time.  "Jeb,"  she  called,  "do 
you  hear  a  sound?" 
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"Sure,  Granny.  They're  playing 
the  band  over  in  town.  .  .  ." 

Granny  Lucy  reined  the  horse, 
cupped  her  hands  to  her  ears,  and 
Hstened.  The  sound  came  plainer  on 
the  wind.  It  had  words  like 

Glory,    glory,    hallelujah! 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Then  Granny  Lucy  spurred  the 
horse.  She  didn't  talk,  but  she  rode 
faster.  Something  had  stirred  Granny 
Lucy's  spirit.  When  we  got  there,  the 
band  was  playing  in  front  of  the 
new  Soldier's  Memorial  Building. 

"That's  it,"  Granny  Lucy  said.  "I 
remember  reading  in  the  paper  where 
they  were  going  to  dedicate  the  new 
Memorial  Building." 

I  expected  that  Granny  Lucy 
would  ride  to  the  nearest  dentist's 
office;  but,  instead,  she  reined  the 
horse  at  the  hitching  post  in  front 
of  the  Memorial  Building. 

"But  Grarmy  Lucy,"  I  said,  "hadn't 
you  better  go  see  about  getting  that 
tooth  pulled?" 

"It's  been  a  long  time,"  she  said, 
"since  I  got  to  hear  a  band  and  hear 
people  talk  about  soldiers.  I  aim  to 
stop  here  and  go  in  and  listen  and  get 
warm." 

I  followed  Granny  Lucy  into  the 
new  Memorial  Building,  and  I  could 
hear  the  nails  in  our  shoes  crack  on 
the  granite  floor,  and  we  took  a  back 
seat. 

For  a  whole  hour  we  heard  the 
band  play  tunes  and  heard  big  men 
speak.  We  heard  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  War, 
and  World  War  I  exalted  and  gloried. 
Sometimes  Granny  Lucy  shivered  in 
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Grandpa's  old  gray  coat.  From  the 
best  I  could  tell,  she  wanted  to  move, 
or  shout,  or  yell;  but  she  held  her 
peace  until  the  big  men  had  finished 
and  they  kind  of  threw  the  meeting 
open  for  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to 
talk.  When  a  number  had  spoken  and 
it  looked  like  the  man  was  going  to 
rap  the  gavel  and  close  the  meeting. 
Granny  Lucy  arose.  She  didn't 
bounce  up  but  kind  of  unfolded  her 
long  frame  in  the  old  gray  coat,  and 
she  began  to  talk.  Granny  Lucy 
didn't  try  making  a  speech.  She 
seemed  to  want  to  have  just  a  folksy 
chat  with  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of 
our  town. 

"I'm  glad  I  got  to  come,"  she  said. 
"I  got  up  with  the  toothache  this 
morning  and  come  to  town  to  get 
it  pulled,  but  I  just  had  to  stop  when 
I  saw  the  soldiers  and  heard  the 
band.  You  see,  I  grew  up  in  hearin' 
distance  of  the  guns  at  Gettysburg. 
I  remember  it  was  early  July  and  the 
sweet  cherries  were  ripe.  I  was  just 
a  strip  of  a  Yankee  girl,  but  as  the 
boys  in  gray  marched  by  I  pitched 
down  a  cluster  of  cherries.  One  of  the 
boys  caught  it.  He  smiled  up  at  me. 
He  said  if  he  could  fall  out,  he'd 
climb  up  and  kiss  me." 

1  GLANCED  UP  at  my  Granny  Lucy. 
All  eyes  had  turned  on  her  as  she 
talked  and  told  of  her  girlhood  days 
and  fingered  the  brass  buttons  on  the 
old  gray  coat. 

"For  three  days  we  heard  the 
guns,"  Granny  Lucy  said,  and  then 
everything  got  still. 

"It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
we  went  out  to  see  the  graves  of  the 


soldiers.  They  had  an  open-air  meet- 
ing up  there  that  day,  and  we  heard 
some  long  speeches;  and  while  the 
big  men  spoke  so  long,  I  glanced 
about  at  the  soldiers'  graves.  I  won- 
dered if  one  of  them  was  the  boy 
who'd  smiled  up  at  me  in  the  sweet 
cherry  tree.  .  .  . 

"But  then  I  couldn't  think  on  that 
any  longer,  for  some  of  the  folks 
touched  me  and  told  me  to  look,  and 
whispered,  'That's  President  Lin- 
coln.' .  .  . 

"Well,  folks,  I  ain't  got  no  words 
to  tell  you  how  I  felt  then,  and  me 
just  a  girl  in  my  teens.  But  I  could 
tell  this  man  was  some  kind  of  a 
giant  of  the  earth.  It  wasn't  just  the 
North  that  stood  up  there.  It  was 
Dixie,  too,  .  .  .  Vermont  and  Georgia. 

At  this  point  my  Granny  Lucy  was 
disturbed.  A  man  had  sUpped  up 
close  to  her  and  was  writing  furious- 
ly on  a  pad  of  paper.  And  then  a 
camera  flashed  in  her  face,  and  for 
a  minute  it  stunned  her.  But  the 
rousing  cheers  that  went  up  from  the 
soldiers  urged  her  on. 

"But  of  course,"  she  said,  "I  didn't 
know  whether  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
made  a  good  speech  that  day.  It  was 
so  short  and  all.  But  now  I  know  he 
did;  for  it  lives,  and  I  think  of  it 
when  I  feel  the  buds  of  the  ancient 
apple  trees  and  see  that  they  are 
going  to  bloom  again.  And  know 
something?  The  Uttle  rebel  that 
caught  the  cherries  Uved  through  it. 
He  came  up  North  one  night  and 
stole  me  away.  He  brought  me  down 
South.  He  called  me  his  Yankee  girl. 


And  I'm  proud  in  the  heart  to  be 
wearin'  liis  old  gray  coat  on  a  windy 
day." 

VJTRANNY  Lucy  might  have  said 
more,  but  the  band  couldn't  wait, 
and  the  new  Soldier's  Memorial 
Building  shook  with  the  tune  of 
"Dixie."  While  it  did.  Granny  Lucy 
got  me  by  the  arm  and  we  got  out. 
She  got  back  on  the  horse  and  pulled 
me  on  behind  her.  She  reined  the 
horse  in  front  of  the  store  with  the 
showcases  and  the  beautiful  new 
knives,  and  she  handed  me  a  dollar 
bill. 

"Jeb,"  she  said,  "run  in  and  buy 
you  a  knife." 

"But  Granny  Lucy!  What  about 
your  tooth.  You  only  have  two  dol- 
lars." 

"It  quit  hurtin',"  she  said. 

I  climbed  back  on  the  horse  be- 
hind my  Granny  Lucy,  and  I  felt 
strangely  proud  just  to  be  riding  be- 
hind her. 

I  remember  the  paper  that  came 
next  day.  A  great  big  picture  of  my 
Granny  Lucy  was  on  the  front  page, 
and  even  before  the  paper  told  about 
the  dedication  of  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing, it  told  about  the  old  lady  who 
had  seen  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
about  my  Granny  Lucy,  it  said  that 
the  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  the  tunes, 
and  her  memories  should  warm  her 
heart  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

Some  years  later  I  found  the  old 
clipping  after  Granny  Lucy  was  gone. 
And  on  the  margin  she  had  written 
in  her  shaky  scrawl,  "They  did." 
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By  James  Aldredge 


First  Player  to  Bunt 


nPHE  name  of  Tim  Mumane  means 
■^  nothing  to  modern  baseball  fans, 
but  he  surely  deserves  some  kind  of 
niche  in  the  sport's  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown.  As  "the  father  of  the 
bunt,"  he  gave  a  new  wrinkle  to  the 
game. 

The  fact  is,  the  bunt  came  into 
baseball  by  the  merest  chance.  Its 
origin  goes  back  more  than  seventy 
years. 

Today's  leading  authorities  pass 
up  the  claim  that  Dicky  Pearce  in- 
vented the  bunt  away  back  in  1866. 
Instead,  they  feel  the  honor  really 
belongs  to  Mumane. 

Tim  was  badly  handicapped.  He 
was  fast  in  the  infield  and  a  good 
base  runner.  It  was  only  when  he 
came  to  bat  that  he  made  his  team- 
mates groan  out  loud.  Try  as  he 
might,  Tim  could  not  stack  up  any 
sort  of  batting  average. 

In  the  early  1870's  he  had  played 
with  the  old  Philadelphia  Athletics. 
When  the  new  National  League  was 
organized  in  1876,  however,  he 
switched  colors  and  joined  up  with 
Harry  Wright's  famous  Boston  club. 

There  his  poor  showing  with  the 
willow  continued  to  shadow  his  rec- 
ord. It  went  like  that  till  a  certain 
memorable  day. 

Tim  was  at  bat.  By  accident,  he 
happened  to  give  the  ball  a  weak, 
half-hearted  tap.  It  died  in  front  of 
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the  pitcher's  box  before  that  gentle- 
man woke  up  to  what  was  going  on. 

When  he  did  come  to,  Tim  was  on 
first! 

That  gentle  tap  set  Tim  Mumane 
to  thinking.  He  decided  to  become 
an  expert  at  this  new  type  of  hitting. 
He  whittled  one  side  of  his  bat  flat 
and  practiced  until  he  could  "lay 
them  down"  in  whatever  direction  he 
wanted. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  bunt 
became  part  of  baseball  history. 
Murnane  was  looked  upon  as  the 
master  of  the  hit  that  died  of  its 
own  weakness. 

After  he  retired  from  baseball,  the 
bunt  went  out  of  fashion  for  a  time. 
Players  loathed  it,  and  the  sports 
writers  belittled  it  as  a  freak  stunt 
of  batting. 

But  then,  in  a  few  years,  it  had  a 
sudden  spectacular  revival.  In  their 
exciting  race  for  the  pennant  in  1894, 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  resorted  to  the 
forgotten  art  of  stopping  the  ball 
cold.  Result?  They  captured  the 
flag! 

Ever  since  that  time,  there  hasn't 
been  a  season  when  some  batter 
hasn't  used  the  bunt  in  one  or  more 
breath-taking  moments  of  a  big 
game.  Needless  to  say,  the  trick  that 
Tim  Murnane  sprang  on  that  un- 
suspecting pitcher  is  really  here  to 
stay. 


Daily  Rations 


BY   DR.  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THEME:   ''Walking  Along  Together^' 

1  Like  the  First  Psalm? Jeremiah  17:5-8 

2  God  Will  Take  Core Psalms  23:1-6 

3  He  Provides  and  Delivers Psalms  34:1-10 

4  Do  You  Get  the  Breaks?  Matthew  7:1-14 

5  Is  It  Worth  Worrying  About? Luke  12:22-34 

6  The  Sta«  of  Life John  6:35-48 

7  More  than  Conquerors Romans  8:31-39 

8  I  Have  All  Things Philippians  4:10-20 

9  A  Wife  Is  a  Good  Thing Proverbs  18:19-24 

10  The  Question  of  Divorce Matthew  19:3-12 

11  Wedlock  and  Marriage  1  Corinthians  7:1-16 

12  Mixed  Marriages 2  Corinthians  6:14-18 

13  Wives  and  Husbands  Ephesians  5:22-33 

14  The  Example  of  Church  Leaders  1  Timothy  3:1-13 

15  Marriage  Is  Honorable Hebrews  13:1-8 

16  God  Gives  Wealth  Deuteronomy  8:11-18 

17  Labor  Is  God's  Gift Ecclesiastes  5:10-20 

18  Don't  Work  All  the  Time Deuteronomy  5:11-16 

19  A  Man  Diligent  in  Business Proverbs  22:24-29 

20  Work  to  Please  God -1  Thessalonians  2:1-6 

21  Work  or  Don't  Eat  2  Thessalonians  3:1-10 

22  Provide  for  Your  Own 1  Timothy  5:1-8 

23  To  God  I  Commit  My  Cause  Job  5:6-11 

24  Trust  in  the  Lord Psalms  37:1-9 

25  He  Satisfies  Your  Desires  Psalms  103:1-8 

26  You  Are  Valuable Matthew  10:24-33 

27  You  Were  Bought  with  a  Price 1  Corinthians  7:17-24 

28  Things  Work  Together  for  Good Romans  8:18-28 

29  True  Wisdom  Is  Found  in  Christ 1  Corinthians  2:6-16 

30  How  Obtain  National  Success? Deuteronomy  28:1-10 
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A  SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP 

CARL  R.  KEY 


Call  to  Worship: 


Blessed  is  the  man 

who  walks  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked, 
nor  stands  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
nor  sits  in  the  seat  of  scoflFers; 
but  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  on  his  law  he  meditates  day  and  night. 
He  is  like  a  tree 

planted  by  streams  of  water, 
that  yields  its  fruit  in  its  season, 

and  its  leaf  does  not  wither. 
In  all  that  he  does,  he  prospers. 

—Psalm  1:1-3   (RSV) 


Invocation: 


O  God  our  Father,  open  thou  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  simple  things  of  thy  creation  work  together,  and  help  us 
to  grow  in  kindness  and  brotherliness  toward  all  men.  Thy  word,  thy 
world,  even  the  trees  speak  to  us.  Be  pleased,  O  God,  to  continue  to 
show  thyself  to  us  and  the  way  wherein  we  must  go.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "Bring,  O  Morn,  Thy  Music" 

Scripture:  Romans  14:10-13  and  John  6:25-35 

Meditation:  On  Bearing  the  Burdens  of  Others 

As  we  think  about  our  relationship  to  each  other,  to  God  in  his  world, 
and  how  we  are  to  live  in  it,  may  we  remember  that  we  cannot  see  all 
this  in  its  true  light  unless  we  remember  a  warning  of  St.  Paul  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  others.  "Bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the 
law  of  Christ,"  he  wrote  (Gal.  6:2). 

A  friend  grew  up  on  a  South  Dakota  farm.  Drought  was  frequent  and 

severe.  On  this  farm  was  an  inspiring  and  helpful  sight  always  visible  on 

a  small  hill.  A  great  tree  was  always  in  sight  in  a  large,  open  field.  It 

was  lush  and  green  in  summer,  and  it  stood  firm  and  strong  through  many 
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harsh  winters.  It  oiEFered  shade  for  cattle  and  inspiration  and  courage 
to  man.  When  the  full  story  of  its  continuous  health,  beauty,  and  strength 
were  known,  it  appeared  that  an  underground  stream  had  fed  its  roots 
with  moisture  for  many  years.  This  is  a  true  parable  of  the  Christian  who 
is  rooted  and  grounded  in  God. 

A  parallel  story  was  told  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Ensign  in  "Day  by  Day," 
June  1955:  "A  walnut  tree  standing  alone  by  a  neighbor's  barn  was  so 
laden  with  walnuts  that  the  limbs  broke  under  the  strain.  Other  walnut 
trees  equally  loaded  with  ripening  fruit  but  standing  among  the  trees  of 
a  nearby  forest  found  support  for  their  limbs  among  the  boughs  of  the 
trees  growing  near  them.  Together  they  shared  the  burden  of  the  ripen- 
ing walnuts." 


Poem: 


In  every  patch  of  timber  you 

Will  always  find  a  tree  or  two 

That  would  have  fallen  long  ago, 

Borne  down  by  wind  or  age  or  snow, 

Had  not  another  neighbor  tree 

Held  out  its  arms  in  sympathy 

And  caught  the  tree  that  the  storm  had  hurled 

To  earth.  .  .  . 

God  grant  that  men  are  like  to  these, 

And  brothers  brotherly  as  trees. 

Hymn:  "O  Worship  the  King" 

Pra^yer: 

O  God,  fill  our  hearts  to  overflowing  with  thy  Holy  Spirit.  May  it 
become  a  well  of  living  water  from  which  we  can  draw.  Help  us  always 
to  find  in  this  unfailing  source  courage  and  strength  and  understanding, 
and  to  have  the  vision  to  share  it  with  others.  May  the  roots  of  our 
lives  be  so  deeply  grounded  in  thee  that  we  may  stand  up  straight  and 
tall  against  every  temptation  to  evil.  Amen. 

Benediction: 

And  now  may  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus.  Amen. 
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F^or  Stxid-y  and  Discussion — 


MY  FUTURE— WITH  GOD 

By  Fred  Cloud 

I.  PUPPETS  OR  PERSONS? 

"W^  know  that  in  everything  God  works  for  good  with  those  who 
love  him,  who  are  called  according  to  his  purpose." — Romans  8:28. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY:  To  show  that 
human  beings  are  not  pushed  and  pulled 
about  like  puppets  but,  instead,  are 
respected  by  God  and  can  co-operate 
with  God  in  fulfilling  his  plans  for 
mankind. 

H  It  was  another  hazardous  land- 
ing on  a  South  Pacific  island.  The 
marines  who  had  been  through  boot 
camp  together  were  storming  the 
beach.  Bill's  buddies  were  on  either 
side  of  him,  wading  through  the 
surf  toward  the  shore. 

Though  he  tried  not  to  think  about 
it,  Bill  was  scared.  All  intelligent 
people  are  scared  when  in  real  dan- 
ger, their  lieutenant  had  reminded 
them.  What  counts  is  how  one  deals 
with  his  fears. 

Suddenly  Bill  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  his  buddies  had 
fallen  in  the  hail  of  bullets,  some 
wounded,  some  dead.  Somehow,  he 
waded  onto  the  shore,  advancing 
with  his  platoon.  He  kept  expecting 
to  feel  hot  steel  tearing  through  his 
body.  But  he  escaped  without  a 
scratch. 

How  could  he  explain  it?  Why  had 
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others  died  all  about  him  while  he 
survived  without  a  scratch? 

As  the  war  wore  on,  Bill  took  part 
in  dozens  of  bull  sessions.  Time  after 
time,  interpretations  were  given — 
though  in  brief,  imphilosophical 
terms — of  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

"When  a  bullet  comes  along  with 
your  number  on  it,  you're  done  for.'' 

"His  number  was  up,  I  guess." 

"Jack's  a  lucky  guy — he  gets  all 
the  breaks." 

Luck,  Fate,  or  God? 

All  of  us  are  philosophers,  to  some 
extent.  We  want  to  know  what  life 
is  about.  We  expect  life  to  make 
sense,  and  meaninglessness  frustrates 
us  even  more  than  pain  or  hardship. 
What's  behind  Hfe?  Is  it  impersonal 
force?  Is  it  capricious  fate?  Or  is  it 
a  personal  God  who  is  aware  of 
human  beings  and  is  concerned 
about  what  happens  to  individuals? 

The  answer  we  give  to  this  basic 
question  will  color  our  whole  outlook 
on  life.  If  Ufe  is  basically  meaning- 
less, what  can  save  us  from  despair? 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
dangerous  to  get  too  chummy  with 


F^or  Stv&dv  aind  O  iscussion- 


the  Creator,  treating  him  like  a  cos- 
mic bellhop  or  referring  to  him  as 
"the  man  upstairs."  How  can  we 
reach  a  balanced  view? 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  recognize 
our  inconsistency.  Do  we  really  be- 
lieve that  all  of  life  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  God?  If  so,  why  do  we 
constantly  use  such  expressions  as 
the  following:  "I  guess  this  must  be 
my  lucky  day  (or  my  unlucky  day)"; 
"Good  luck  to  you!";  "What's  going 
to  be,  will  be"?  Most  of  us  reveal  at 
least  a  partial  belief  in  luck  or  fate 
as  the  determining  factor  in  life, 
rather  than  God. 

What  Kind  of  God  Do  You  Worship? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  people  who  do  not  look  for 
answers  to  life's  perplexing  prob- 
lems. When  a  child  dies  or  some 
other  tragic  event  occurs,  they  say, 
"It  must  have  been  God's  will." 
Their  chief  characteristic  is  resigna- 
tion to  whatever  comes. 

This  ascription  of  evil  and  tragedy 
to  God  is  indicated  in  insurance 
policies  by  their  reference  to  storms, 
earthquakes,  and  other  disasters  as 
"acts  of  God." 

God  has  given  us  minds.  And  is  it 
wrong  to  assume  that  he  wants  us 
to  ask  "Why?"  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  evil?  Job  dared  to  ques- 
tion the  circumstances  of  his  own 
life.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  would 
ever  have  received  any  light  on  the 
meaning  of  Hfe  if  he  had  simply  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  "Oh 
well,  it's  the  will  of  God  for  me  to 


have  boils,  to  lose  my  property,  to 
have  my  children  killed,  to  have  my 
wife  turn  against  me,  to  have  my 
friends  doubt  my  integrity.  It's  God's 
will,  and  I'll  just  have  to  resign  my- 
self to  it." 

No,  Job  dared  to  question  God's 
justice  in  allowing  evil  to  befall  him. 
He  finally  came  to  this  insight:  "I 
know  that  thou  canst  do  all  things, 
and  that  no  purpose  of  thine  can  be 
thwarted"  (Job  42:2).  Nor  was  this 
hearsay  knowledge  on  Job's  part. 
Rather,  it  was  firsthand  knowledge  of 
God:  "I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  my  eye 
sees  thee"  (Job  42:5). 

Job's  example  encourages  us  to 
dare  to  doubt  that  God  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  terrible  things  that  some 
people  blame  on  him  when  they  say, 
Oh  well,  it's  the  will  of  God,  and 
there's  nothing  to  be  done  about  it." 

For  example,  if  we  worship  a 
God  whose  will  is  health  and  whole- 
ness of  body — as  Jesus'  healing  min- 
istry leads  us  to  beheve — then  we 
can't  content  ourselves  with  accept- 
ing cancer  and  heart  disease  as  "in- 
curable" diseases,  but  will  work 
toward  their  elimination. 

If  we  worship  a  God  who  is  con- 
cerned that  all  people  shall  have 
enough  to  eat — as  Jesus'  feeding  of 
the  hungry  multitudes  leads  us  to 
believe — then  we  can't  contemplate 
the  annual  starvation  of  thousands 
of  persons  in  Asia  while  America's 
storehouses  are  bulging  with  sur- 
plus wheat  and  call  that  starvation 
"God's  will." 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  uneasy 
— and  rightly  so — when  some  re- 
ligious leaders  treat  God  as  if  his 
chief  function  were  to  assist  us  in 
working  out  our  plans  and  ambitions 
— whether  they  be  to  gain  wealth,  to 
achieve  fame,  or  to  maintain  a  serene 
state  of  mind.  Such  a  God  is  unlike 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Going  Whose  Way? 

One  of  the  chief  things  that  Jesus' 
life  teaches  us  is  that  the  Christian 
must  try  to  do  what  God  wants,  not 
what  he  wants  God  to  do  for  him. 

Jesus'  prayer  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  very  instructive  here.  Re- 
garding his  own  crucifixion,  he 
prayed:  "Father,  if  thou  art  willing, 
remove  this  cup  from  me;  neverthe- 
less not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done" 
(Luke  22:42). 

Jesus  didn't  just  shrug  his  should- 
ers and  say,  "It's  God's  will,  and 
there's  nothing  I  can  do  about  it." 
His  prayer  was  not  the  bleak  resig- 
nation of  many  persons  whom  we 
see  today  but  the  face-to-face  en- 
counter with  God  that  Job  carried 
on. 

Two  qualities  are  here:  freedom 
and  obedience,  Jesus  wanted  to  do 
God's  will;  he  knew  that  he  was  free 


to  disobey  if  he  chose.  But  instead 
he  used  his  freedom  to  obey  God. 

These  two  qualities  are  what  make 
human  beings  persons  rather  than 
puppets.  They  are  free  to  choose 
how  they  will  respond  to  life.  They 
have  to  answer  the  question,  Going 
whose  way?  They  are  free  to  go  their 
own  way,  or  God's  way.  The  Chris- 
tian choice  is  freely  to  go  God's  way. 

This  does  not  result  in  namby- 
pamby  persons.  Rather,  we  discover 
that  God  is  working  with  us,  through 
us,  in  everything  constructive  that 
we  do.  (Read  again  Romans  8:28.) 
This  is  the  highest  fulfillment  of  our 
lives,  for  we  are  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  for  fellowship  with  him! 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  do  so  many  persons  believe 
in  an  impersonal  "fate"  or  "luck" 
rather  than  in  a  personal  God? 

2.  Do  people  ascribe  the  happy 
events  in  their  lives — as  well  as  the 
tragic  ones,  such  as  untimely  deaths 
— to  "the  will  of  God"?  If  not,  why 
not? 

3.  What  is  wrong  about  using  God 
for  our  own  purposes? 

4.  Who  is  the  most  free:  one  who 
obeys,  or  one  who  disobeys,  God? 


Answers  to  BIBLE  QUIZ  on  Page  12 


1— b 
2— h 


3— i 
4-j 


5-g 
6— k 


8— f 


9—1 
10— d 


11— c 
12— e 
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f^or  Studv  and  Discxission- 


11.  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 

"From  the  beginning  of  creation,  'God  made  them  male  and  female.' 
*For  this  reason  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  he  joined  to 
his  wife,  and  the  two  shall  become  one.'  So  they  are  no  longer  two  but 
one/'— Mark  10:6-8. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY:  To  show  that 
marriage  is  more  than  a  purely  biological 
matter  and  that  it  also  has  religious 
significance. 

■  How  many  millions  of  marriages 
have  been  performed  since  the 
earliest  cultures  developed  some 
rites  or  ceremonies  to  celebrate  the 
creation  of  a  new  home?  It  stag- 
gers our  imagination  to  consider  the 
vast  numbers — countless  miUions, 
even  biUions. 

Yet  every  single  marriage  is  as  im- 
portant, for  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, as  if  it  were  the  only  one. 
A  popular  song  of  a  few  years  ago 
considered  the  possibilities  "if  you 
were  the  only  girl  in  the  world  and 
I  were  the  only  boy."  There's  some- 
thing to  that.  For  Christian  mar- 
riage is  concerned  with  faithful- 
ness, with  singleness  of  heart,  with 
commitment  to  one's  mate  for  a 
lifetime. 

The  Third  Partner  in  Marriage 

It  seems  to  be  the  will  of  God 
that  most  human  beings  should 
marry.  Further,  the  Bible  indicates 
that  how  those  two  persons  who 
enter  marriage  get  along  is  part  of 
God's  concern. 


The  earliest  record  of  the  Bible 
views  marriage  as  sacred  from  the 
very  beginning  of  man's  Life  on 
earth  (Genesis  2:24).  Of  course, 
being  a  highly  realistic  book,  the 
Bible  records  how  far  men  strayed 
from  the  ideal  of  faithfulness  and 
lifelong  love  of  their  mates.  For  ex- 
ample, even  David,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Hebrew  kings,  violated 
the  sacredness  of  marriage  vows  and 
took  Uriah's  wife.  But  he  was  force- 
fully rebuked  by  Nathan  the 
prophet.    (See   2   Samuel   12:1-15.) 

This  all  seems  to  radicate  that 
God  is  the  third  partner  in  every 
marriage.  It  is  his  interest  in  the 
marriage  that  makes  it  sacred.  Other- 
wise, marriage  would  be  primarily  a 
biological  and  social  arrangement 
for  the  reproduction  and  rearing  of 
persons. 

The   Problem  of  Divorce 

Divorce  has  become  quite  com- 
mon in  modern  America.  About  one 
in  every  four  marriages  now  ends  in 
divorce;  and  some  marriage  coun- 
selors predict  that,  unless  the  trend 
is  reversed,  one  in  every  three  mar- 
riages will  end  in  divorce  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Is  divorce  a  religious  concern?  A 
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f^or  Study  and  Discussion- 


quick  reference  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment reveals  that  Jesus  held  to  a 
"hard  teaching"  about  divorce.  He 
told  his  disciples:  "Whoever  divorces 
his  wife  and  marries  another,  com- 
mits adultery  against  her;  and  if  she 
divorces  her  husband  and  marries 
another,  she  commits  adultery" 
(Mark  10:11-12). 

This  attitude  of  Jesus'  was  based 
upon  his  conception  of  marriage  as 
once-for-a-lifetime:  "They  are  no 
longer  two  but  one.  What  therefore 
God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder."   (Mark  10:8-9.) 

Let's  face  it:  this  is  not  in  hne 
with  our  modern  American  attitude. 
Divorce  is  so  common  that  we  al- 
most take  it  for  granted  and  even 
joke  about  "gay  divorcees."  The  com- 
munity is  not  shocked,  as  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  when  marriages 
break  up.  In  fact,  in  certain  cities, 
such  as  Hollywood  and  New  York, 
one  almost  needs  an  adding  machine 
to  keep  tab  on  the  number  of  mar- 
riages entered  and  left  by  celebrities! 

Because  of  the  increase  in  teen-age 
marriages,  there  is  a  growing  num- 
ber of  persons  under  twenty-one  who 
already  have  been  married  and  di- 
vorced. Certainly  this  cannot  help 
but  have  a  disillusioning  effect  upon 
both  parties  to  the  broken  marriage. 

What  does  this  say  to  us? 

Loves  the  Heart  of  the  Matter 

The  majority  of  songs  on  the  hit 
parade  extol  the  wonders  of  love. 
Love  makes  the  world  go  round; 
love's     a     many-splendored     thing; 
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"What  a  perfect  night!  All  the  starfish 
are  out!" 


love's  a  wonderful  feeling — yet  it's 
terribly  fickle.  As  commonly  inter- 
preted, it's  here  today,  gone  to- 
morrow. Is  this  the  Christian  s  under- 
standing of  that  quaUty  of  love  that 
is  the  basis  of  marriage? 

The  Apostle  Paul  has  drawn  the 
most  perfect  pen  portrait  of  love  in 
all  the  world's  literature.  It  appears 
in  1  Corinthians  13.  There  he  points 
out  that  "love  never  ends."  Earlier 
in  the  same  letter  he  states:  "To  the 
married  I  give  charge,  not  I  but  the 
Lord,  that  the  wife  should  not  sep- 
arate from  her  husband  .  .  .  and  that 
the  husband  should  not  divorce  his 
wife"  (7:10-11). 

Here  again  is  that  note,  found 
first  in  Genesis,  repeated  by  the 
prophets,  underscored  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  now  stated  by  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles:  Marriage 
is   for  a  lifetime;   love  never   ends. 


F^or  Stvicly  and  Discussion — 


Is  this  hopelessly  old-fashioned  and 
out-of-date? 

First  of  all,  let's  examine  the  cur- 
rent understanding  of  "love."  Get  a 
copy  of  the  lyrics  of  current  love 
songs.  By  and  large,  do  they  strike 
you  as  deep  and  genuine  in  feeling? 
Or  are  they  scooting  around  on  the 
surface,  using  words  for  effect  rather 
than  to  communicate  real  meaning? 

What  about  our  own  experience? 
Do  we  say  "I  love  you"  too  lightly, 
perhaps  in  hope  of  gaining  the 
pleasure  of  some  physical  expres- 
sion of  love? 

What  about  the  current  motion 
pictures?  Do  the  actors  talk  about 
love  in  unconvincing  terms?  Do  they 
go  into  "clinches"  largely  on  the 
basis  of  physical  attraction,  without 
knowing  the  real  personaUty  of  the 
one  to  whom  they  are  "making 
love"? 

What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  Per- 
haps we  can  agree  that  much  that 
poses  as  "love"  is  a  counterfit,  a 
phony,  an  imitation  of  the  real  thing. 
This  is  serious  from  the  Christian 
standpoint.  For  it  means  that,  since 
love  is  the  basis  of  marriage,  when 
the  "love"  is  exposed  as  shallow 
or  phony  the  basis  for  the  marriage 
collapses.  God  is  concerned  with 
every  marriage  that  fails.  For  it 
means  that  persons  are  hurt,  dis- 
illusioned, less  able  to  meet  life  head 
on. 

How  Will  I  Know  Ifs  Love? 

Augustine  once  said  about  "time": 
"If  you   don't  ask  me  to  define  it. 


I  know  what  you  mean;  but  if  you 
ask  me  to  define  it,  I  can't." 

For  anyone  who's  really  thinking 
about  the  matter  of  love,  there  is 
the  same  elusive,  hard-to-define  qual- 
ity. But  it  is  important  at  least  to 
try.  What  are  some  standards  by 
which  to  judge  whether  the  feeling 
I  have  for  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex  is  really  love — the  kind  upon 
which  I  could  build  a  marriage  that 
would  last  for  a  lifetime? 

Let's  use  some  of  the  standards 
given  by  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  13. 

First,  love  does  not  prompt  a  per- 
son to  manipulate  the  other  person 
so  as  to  get  his  own  way.  Rather,  it 
respects  the  beloved.  It  "does  not 
insist  on  its  own  way." 

Again,  real  love  does  not  prompt 
jealousy:   "love  is  not  jealous." 

Finally,  if  a  person  really  loves 
another,  he  will  not  try  to  get  that 
person  to  do  anything  wrong:  love 
"does  not  rejoice  at  wrong,  but  re- 
joices in  the  right." 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  consider  the  Bible's  view 
of  marriage  as  a  lifelong  union  of 
two  persons  unrealistic  for  today? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  Jesus'  teach- 
ing about  divorce  is  too  strict  for  our 
times?  Should  it  be  held  up  by 
churches  as  the  Christian  position? 

3.  How  would  you  define  "love" 
as  commonly  used  in  songs,  movies, 
novels,  and  so  forth? 

4.  How  do  you  define  love  in 
Christian  terms? 
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III.  LIFE  AND  WORK 

''Jesus  said  to  them,  'My  food  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me, 
and  to  accomplish  his  work'" — John  4:34. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY:  To  show  that 
one's  work  can  be  an  expression  of  his 
faith  in  God  and  his  desire  to  do  God's 
will. 

■  One  of  the  most  commonly  re- 
peated bits  of  corn  is  this:  "Do  you 
live  to  eat  or  eat  to  live?" 

Two  answers  have  been  given  in 
history.  One  was  given  by  the  epi- 
cures. Their  philosophy  was:  "Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry — for  tomorow 
we  die!"  They  said  we  live  to  eat — 
using  the  word  "eat"  to  include  in- 
dulging all  the  appetites.  One  has 
only  to  look  about  to  see  that  not  all 
epicures  are  buried  in  history 
books.  All  too  many  people  in  our 
time  are  living  on  this  plane  of  in- 
dulgence of  the  senses. 

The  other  answer  was  that  given 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Urged  by  his  dis- 
ciples to  eat  some  food  at  a  time 
when  he  was  trying  to  open  the  eyes 
of  some  Samaritans  to  the  true  nature 
of  God,  he  refused,  saying:  "My  food 
is  to  do  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me, 
and  to  accomplish  his  work."  In  short, 
the  Christian  eats  to  live.  His  real 
satisfactions  come  not  through  in- 
dulging the  appetites  but  through 
doing  God's  will  in  his  daily  work. 

Called  to  Work 

Work  is  viewed  by  many  persons 
today  with  distaste,  as  if  it  were 
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something  to  be  avoided.  Not  so, 
Jesus;  not  so,  Paul;  not  so,  the  Re- 
formers— Martin  Luther,  John  Cal- 
vin, John  Wesley.  They  proclaimed 
the  sacredness  of  all  useful  work. 

What  I  do  with  my  Hfe  is  very 
important  to  me.  I  want  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  that  will  give  me  the 
greatest  satisfactions  and  make  the 
best  use  of  my  talents.  Is  it  also  im- 
portant to  God  what  I  do  with  my 
life  in  terms  of  work?  Does  God 
have  work  for  me  to  do? 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  see  our 
Hves  in  their  larger  setting.  We 
are  not  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  living 
alone  on  a  desert  island.  Our  lives 
are  intermeshed  with  those  of  many 
other  people.  We  have  talents  of 
various  kinds.  As  Paul  said  to  the 
Romans,  "having  gifts  that  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  grace  given  to  us,  let 
us  use  them."  Our  talents  are  re- 
lated to  the  needs  of  society;  they 
do  not  exist  merely  for  us  to  ex- 
ploit for  their  money-making  value. 

Second,  we  will  do  well  to  abolish 
in  our  own  minds  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  "sacred"  and  "secu- 
lar" work.  All  useful,  constructive 
work  is  sacred  if  it  is  done  as  an 
expression  of  praise  to  God  and  serv- 
ice to  our  fellow  man.  For  example, 
what  could  be  more  sacred  than  to 
co-operate  with  God's  laws  of  nature 
in  raising  food  to  nourish  mankind? 


F^or  Stvidy  arid  Discussion- 


What  could  be  more  sacred  than  to 
co-operate  with  God's  laws  of  heal- 
ing to  help  restore  sick  people  to 
health?  What  could  be  more  sacred 
than  to  set  children  free  from  the 
bondage  of  ignorance  by  teaching 
them? 

Third,  a  useful  formula  for  find- 
ing our  particular  niche  in  the 
world's  work  is  to  plot  two  lines  on 
an  imaginary  graph:  one  line  is  the 
world's  need;  the  other  hne  is  my 
talent  and  training.  Where  those 
two  lines  intersect  is  the  place  where 
I  might  render  my  best  service. 

Finding  My  Work 

We  learn  that  most  people  spend 
about  eight  or  ten  years  after  high 
school  trying  to  find  themselves 
vocationally.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  no  idea  of  what  they 
might  do.  Far  from  it.  Most  people 
choose  some  objective  and  work 
toward  it,  going  to  college  or  train- 
ing schools  of  various  kinds.  Rather, 
it  means  that  there  is  a  period  of 
several  years  during  which  persons 
ask  themselves,  Is  this  really  what 
I  want  to  do?  Is  this  the  best  use  of 
my  talents  and  my  interests?  Quite 
a  number  make  shifts  in  their  work 
plans:  for  example,  some  shift  from 
law  to  the  ministry;  from  chemistry 
to  medicine;  and  so  forth. 

This  is  not  a  bad  idea.  In  fact, 
it  is  much  better  to  make  a  shift 
of  plans  and  be  happier  and  more 
productive  than  to  stay  with  a  job 
for  which  one  is  trained  but  for 
which  one  has  not  taste. 


On  what  basis  can  I  answer  the 
question,  What  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  God  wants  me  to  do?  First  of  all, 
we  can  turn  our  eyes  inward  and  ask 
ourselves,  What  do  I  want  to  do? 
After  all,  God's  Spirit  is  at  work 
in  each  person's  Hfe,  and  one's  desire 
might  be  an  expression  of  God's 
will. 

Second,  one  can  seek  objective 
counsel  in  assessing  his  talents  and 
abilities.  It  is  certainly  Christian  to 
"count  the  cost"  of  preparation  for 
any  particular  profession  or  busi- 
ness. 

Third,  one  can  look  at  his  world 
and  ask.  What  needs  doing?  It  is 
apparent,  for  example,  that  there  is 
hunger;  farmers  are  needed,  and 
economists.  There  is  ignorance; 
teachers  and  writers  are  needed. 
There  is  sickness;  doctors,  nurses, 
researchers,  druggists,  are  needed. 
There  is  hopelessness  and  despair; 
preachers  are  needed  to  tell  God's 
good  news — to  comfort  the  afilicted, 
and  to  aSlict  the  comfortable. 

Finally,  one  needs  to  be  aware  of 
the  value  of  all  work  that  builds  up 
individuals  and  society.  "There  are 
varieties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit; 
and  there  are  varieties  of  service, 
but  the  same  Lord"  (1  Corinthians 
12:4-5). 

Of  course,  there  are  forms  of 
work  that  should  be  ruled  out  by 
Christians.  For  example,  can  the 
Christian  engage  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  liquor  when  he 
knows  that  this  product  will  under- 
mine the  character,  the  home  life, 
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and  the  social  value  of  many  who 
buy  and  drink  it?  Each  individual 
will  have  to  ask  himself,  as  he  con- 
siders a  job,  not  just,  "How  much 
money  is  in  it?"  but,  "Does  it  build 
up  or  tear  down  the  best  in  persons 
and  in  society?" 

What  About  the  Present? 

For  many  persons,  a  hitch  in  the 
service  is  "just  two  years  out  of  my 
life."  It's  time  that  can  never  be 
recovered — time  that  could  have 
been  spent  in  preparation  for  one's 
life  work,  or  in  getting  one's  family 
started.  But  is  that  all? 

Can  I  make  this  period  in  my  life 
fit  into  my  over-all  vocation?  Here 


"Here  comes  the  Chaplain  on  a  wing  and 
a  prayer/' 
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is  a  point  at  which  attitude  and  ap- 
proach make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. If  a  person  resolves  to  "gold- 
brick"  his  way  through  the  service, 
he  will  likely  form  the  habit  and 
will  goldbrick  on  the  job  after  he  gets 
out  of  the  service.  Further,  if  a  per- 
son takes  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  "follows  the  crowd"  in  gam- 
bling, drinking,  and  promiscuous 
sexual  activity,  he  will  have  a  bitter 
taste  in  his  mouth  after  he  gets  out 
of  the  service. 

One  fairly  obvious — ^but  neverthe- 
less important — fact  is  that  one  is 
with  people  continuously,  in  service 
or  out.  The  habits  of  work  and  of 
conduct  that  one  forms  in  the  service 
can  be  a  "running  start"  toward  true 
maturity,  or  they  can  be  a  hindrance. 

Study  opportunities  in  the  service 
can  be  made  to  serve  one's  goals. 
Thousands  have  used  spare  time  to 
start  work  on  their  college  degrees, 
or  to  take  courses  that  enabled  them 
to  complete  high  school.  "You  pay 
your  money,  and  take  your  choice." 

Questions   for  Discussion 

1.  If  you  could  get  through  life 
without  working,  would  you? 

2.  Does  the  idea  of  work  as  a  "call- 
ing" from  God  have  meaning  for 
you?  What? 

3.  How  do  you  propose  to  go  about 
finding  your  life  work? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  opportunities 
you  see  in  your  present  circumstances 
for  advancing  toward  your  life's 
goals? 


F^or  Stvidv  arid  Discussion— 


IV.  TRIUMPHS  AND  TRAGEDIES 

"1/  God  is  for  us,  who  is  against  us?  .  .  .  Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ?  .  .  .  Neither  death,  nor  life,  .  .  .  nor  anything  else  in 
all  creation,  will  he  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." — Romans  8:31-39. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY:  To  show  that 
the  Christian  faith  in  God  makes  sense 
of  life  both  in  times  of  triumph  and  in 
times  of  tragedy. 

■  The  Cross  stands  as  the  supreme 
symbol  of  Christianity.  Isn't  it 
strange  that  an  emblem  of  execu- 
tion should  become  a  sacred  sign? 
To  get  the  impact  of  this  fact, 
imagine — if  you  can — the  electric 
chair  becoming  a  symbol  of  God's 
love  for  mankind. 

The  Cross  reminds  us  that  God 
can  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat,  convert  the  worst  into  the 
best. 

It  should  also  remind  us  that  the 
Christian  life  might  involve  some 
suflFering  for  us.  It  is  popular  today 
to  approach  religion  as  a  means  of 
securing  peace  of  mind.  Yet  we 
need  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Christian  is  not  promised  exemption 
from  pain,  hardship,  even  death. 

What  the  Christian  is  promised  is 
victory  over  death.  He  is  promised 
the  unabated  love  of  God,  the  unin- 
terrupted fellowship  with  his  maker. 

A  Matter  of  Timing 

When  we  meditate  on  God's 
providence,  we  discover  that  we  are 


very  seldom  able  to  see  pattern  and 
purpose  in  events  at  the  time  they 
are  taking  place.  Often  it  seems  that 
evil  is  triumphant,  that  purposeless- 
ness  is  uppermost.  Looking  back  on 
periods  of  our  lives,  however,  we 
see  how  this  event  led  to  this  other, 
and  that  to  another,  and  the  whole 
thing  adds  up  to  a  better  pattern 
than  we  could  have  planned  for  our- 
selves. In  gratitude,  we  recognize 
that  God  has  been  active  in  our  lives, 
guiding    and    directing. 

For  time  is  the  medium  through 
which  God  works  out  his  purposes  in 
the  lives  of  men.  Thanks  to  the  suc- 
cession of  days,  we  can  grow  in  un- 
derstanding and  competence,  and 
can  co-operate  in  the  working  out 
of  God's  purposes  for  the  world. 

Has  it  ever  seemed  to  you  that  "the 
time  was  ripe"  for  something  to 
happen?  This  concept  of  the  "full- 
ness of  time"  is  shot  through  the 
Bible.  We  read  that  Christ  came  in 
the  fullness  of  time.  Time,  thus,  is 
an  important  factor  in  turning  trage- 
dies into  triumphs. 

For  example,  it  took  thirty  years' 
time  for  Jesus  to  grow  to  manhood 
and  be  ready  to  carry  on  his  redemp- 
tive ministry.  It  took  three  years  for 
him  to  communicate  his  understand- 
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ing  of  God's  nature  and  God's  king- 
dom to  his  band  of  disciples.  It  took 
three  days  for  him  to  rise  from  the 
dead.  It  has  taken  nineteen  centuries 
to  convert  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population. 

What  is  time  worth  to  you?  Some 
people  say,  "Time  is  money."  Is  this 
the  greatest  value  that  can  be  placed 
on  time?  What  about  the  alternative 
statement,  "Time  is  the  spreading  of 
God's  kingdom"?  How  much  time 
will  it  take?  How  much  time  am  I,  as 
an  individual,  wilHng  to  devote  to 
spreading  the  Christian  way  around 
the  world  to  all  people? 

Those  Powerful  Postscripts 

One  thing  that  we  discover  about 
God's  providence  is  that,  after  we 
think  the  story  has  all  been  told 
about  a  person  or  an  event,  we  find 
some  totally  unexpected  and  won- 
derful sequel.  Such  sequels  often 
convert  tragedies  into  triumphs.  The 
most  notable,  of  course,  is  the  Resur- 
rection— which  aflBrmed  eternal  life 
and  turned  the  Cross  into  a  sign  of 
victory  rather  than  a  sign  of  shame. 

But  God  is  equally  active  in  his 
world  today.  With  some  self -training, 
we  learn  to  recognize  God's  provi- 
dential activity  in  the  lives  of  those 
about  us.  And  in  times  of  prayer  and 
reflection,  we  see  how  God  has  been 
present  in  our  own  lives — guiding, 
guarding,    governing. 

One  example  is  that  of  two 
brothers  named  Charles  and  Dave 
Hambrick.  Dave  was  a  ministerial 
student  during  World  War  II.   He 
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chose  to  volunteer  for  the  Army  and, 
to  make  it  brief,  was  killed  on  Oki- 
nawa. Tragedy,  without  any  mitigat- 
ing circumstances — viewed  in  isola- 
tion. A  life  of  potential  usefulness 
snuffed  out  prematurely. 

But  Charles,  the  younger  brother, 
decided  to  follow  in  his  older 
brother's  footsteps.  He,  too,  prepared 
for  the  ministry.  Then,  while  he  was 
in  school,  a  call  came  for  missionaries 
to  go  to  Okinawa  to  establish  Sun- 
day schools  and  churches.  So  it  was 
that  Charles  built  a  church  and 
taught  youth  about  Jesus  Christ — at 
the  very  foot  of  the  ridge  on  Oki- 
nawa where  his  brother  had  been 
killed! 

This  is  one  of  those  powerful 
postscripts  to  tragedy  that  make  us 
know  that  nothing  is  able  "to  sep- 
arate us  from  the  love  of  God." 

When  the  Sun  Shines 

One  of  the  strange  facts  about  life 
is  that  many  people  can  stand  hard- 
ships better  than  happiness,  tragedies 
better  than  triumphs!  Perhaps  the 
main  reason  is  that  tragedies  keep 
us  aware  of  our  dependence  on  God. 
But  when  we  succeed,  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  take  the  credit  for  ourselves, 
to  feel  our  own  importance,  and  thus 
to  cut  ourselves  off  from  God. 

Is  this  to  say  that  God  doesn't 
want  us  to  be  happy  and  successful? 
Far  from  it!  He  wills  health,  life,  joy, 
abundance,  for  his  children.  But 
it  does  say  that  we  need  to  keep 
our  spiritual  guard  up  lest  we  be 
seduced  by  success  into  feeling  that 
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we  can  get  along  very  well  without 
God. 

To  illustrate,  one  of  my  friends 
told  me  recently  that  when  he  and 
his  wife  were  just  getting  started, 
they  prayed  about  their  financial 
needs  and  were  grateful  when  they 
were  able  to  solve  their  problems,  day 
by  day.  But  now  that  he  is  prosper- 
ous, he  and  his  wife  seldom  pray 
prayers  of  gratitude.  "It  makes  me 
homesick  for  the  old  days,"  he  con- 
fided. 

Doesn't  this  suggest  that  perhaps 
we  should  form  the  habit  of  grati- 
tude? If  every  success  becomes  an 
occasion  for  thanksgiving  to  God — 
and  this  need  not  be  ostentatious — 
then  our  days  will  be  much  happier. 

Adding  Up  the  Score 

What  have  we  been  getting  at 
through  these  four  studies?  We 
have  been  trying  to  develop  a  con- 
sistent faith  in  God's  providential 
dealing  with  our  Uves. 

First,  we  recognized  that  he  treats 
us  with  respect,  allowing  us  freedom 


as  persons  rather  than  manipulating 
us  like  puppets. 

Second,  we  saw  that  marriage  was 
and  is  part  of  God's  plan  for  human 
life  and  that  his  will  is  for  Hfelong, 
love-filled  marriages. 

Third,  we  saw  that  work  can  be 
an  expression  of  our  faith  in  God 
and  one  of  our  chief  ways  of  serving 
him. 

And  finally,  we  meditated  upon 
how  God  brings  victory  out  of  de- 
feat, triumph  out  of  tragedy.  "Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits"   (Psalm  103:2). 

Questions   for  Discussion 

1.  How  would  you  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  Cross  to  a  person  who 
had  never  heard  the  Christian  mes- 
sage? 

2.  What  is  the  importance  of  time 
— to  human  beings?  to  God? 

3.  Do  you  think  God  has  been 
active  in  your  life?   In  what  ways? 

4.  Which  is  easier  for  you:  (a) 
to  feel  the  reality  of  God  when  you 
are  in  trouble?  (b)  to  feel  the  presence 
of  God  when  you  are  happy? 


A  NEW  EDITOR  FOR  THE  LINK 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald,  of  Philadel- 
phia, comes  to  us  June  15  as  the  new  editor  of  THE  LINK.  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
will  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  Joe  Dana,  who  in  September  went  to 
Blackburn  College  as  chaplain  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

The  new  editor  recently  completed  eleven  years  as  Director  of  Youth 
Publications  for  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  In  this  post 
he  carried  extensive  responsibility  for  developing  the  program  for  the 
Green  Lake  Christian  Writers  and  Editors  Conference. 

As  an  Army  chaplain  in  World  War  II,  Dr.  Fitzgerald  served  in  the 
U.S.A.,  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  His  most  recent  publi- 
cation is  Military  Service  and  You. 

— The  Executive  Editor  and  the  Publishers 
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AT  EASE! 


"And  now,  Doctor,  that  I've  told 
you  I'm  going  to  marry  Kathy, 
there's  something  I'd  like  to  get  oflF 
my  chest." 

"I  understand,  my  boy.  What  is 
it?" 

"A  tattooed  heart  with  the  name 
Jane  on  it." 

A  Scotchman  sent  an  indignant 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
He  said  that  if  any  more  stories 
about  stingy  Scotchmen  appeared  in 
the  columns,  he  was  going  to  stop 
borrowing  the  paper. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  rich 
Texas  oil  man  who  visited  Paris? 
He  leaned  'way  back  to  look  up  at 
the  Eiffel  Tower  and  exclaimed: 
"Umm-m-m  ....  Ah  wonder  how 
many  barrels  that'n  produces!" 
— Watchman-Examiner 

"Darling,  aren't  these  bills  for 
clothes  you  bought  before  we  were 
married?" 

"Yes,  my  sweet." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  it's  wrong 
for  a  fish  to  pay  for  the  bait  he  was 
caught  with?" 

Secretary  to  the  psychiatrist: 
"There's  a  man  outside  who  says  he 
has  a  dual  personality." 

Psychiatrist:  "Tell  him  to  go  chase 
himself." 
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"What's    Mabel   so   mad   about?" 

"She    stepped    on    one    of    those 

scales   with  a   loud-speaker,   and  it 

called  out:  'One  at  a  time,  please!' " 

The  six  ages  of  man:  Beef  broth, 
ground  steak,  sirloin,  filet  mignon, 
ground  steak,  beef  broth. 

When  you  see  two  newlyweds  who 
have  feathered  their  nest,  it's  usually 
not  hard  to  find  four  well-plucked 
parents  near  by. 

A  lot  of  these  GI  homes  are  the      | 
government's  revenge  on  people  for 
not  re-enlisting. 

He:  "I  bet  you  think  I'm  a  perfect 
idiot." 

She:  "Oh,  none  of  us  is  perfect." 

Husband  to  wife  shopping  in  a 
supermarket: 

"Never  mind  the  large  economy 
size.  Get  the  small  expensive  box  we 
can  afford." 


"What's    the    matter,    dear — don't    you 
feel   well   this   morning?" 


For  the  Coloners  Lady  an  Judy  O^Grady 
Are  sisters  under  their  skins! 

— RuDARD  Kipling 

Lines  to  a  ColoneVs  Lady 

By  MAUD  MERO  DOOLITTLE 

Each  neighbor  who  ranked  herself  "J^^Y  O'Grady" 
felt  somewhat  in  awe  of  a  "Colonel's  Lady" — 
or  so  ran  the  commenting  when  we  were  told 
that  a  house  newly  built  in  our  midst  had  been  sold, 
and  the  lady  would  Hve  where  a  wide  vacant  lot 
once  ojBFered  to  children  a  gathering  spot. 

She  came.  And  how  good  is  the  thought  of  it  now! 
For  when,  one  by  one,  we  were  making  our  bow, 
Her  friendly  response  was  so  warming,  her  way 
so  openly  cordial,  it  livened  the  day. 

Old  Dixie,  the  neighborhood  dog,  ever  right, 
discovered  a  friend  to  be  loved  at  first  sight; 
and  all  were  to  learn  that  the  Colonel's  fair  lady 
is  "sister"  indeed  to  each  Judy  O'Grady. 

There's  never  a  thing  we  are  trying  to  do 
that  she  isn't  valiantly  working  at  too; 
and  once  in  a  while,  when  occasion  will  let  her, 
she  shows,  we  admit,  that  she  does  it  much  better. 
Clear  crab-apple  jelly  and  cherry  jam  rate 
as  gifts  of  perfection  on  many  a  plate, 
and  skill  out  of  doors  is  as  worthily  quoted 
whenever  her  proof  of  good  planting  is  noted. 
With  shrubs  proudly  growing  in  just  the  right  places, 
and  pansies  all  watching  with  smiles  on  their  faces, 
she  gardens  light-heartedly — waves  a  green  thumb 
over  seeds;  if  they're  dallying,  up  they  must  come! 

Leaf  raking  and  sweeping  of  walks,  once  a  chore, 
are  good  exercise,  says  the  lady;  and,  more 
than  that,  when  she's  weeding  she  cheerfully  quips, 
"This  upping  and  downing  is  good  for  the  hips!" 
Oh,  yes   (and  you've  guessed  it?),  her  shorts  are  becoming. 

Case  closed — to  submit  a  unanimous  summing: 
She  easily  captured  us  all;  young  and  old 
applaud  the  good  word  when  her  merit  is  told. 
So  not  without  reason,  and  not  without  rhyme, 
it  follows  that,  in  a  brief  measure  of  time 
devoted  to  pleasure,  one  Judy  O'Grady 
pays  tribute  in  Lines  to  a  Colonel's  Lady, 


